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ABSTRACT ' 

Before World Wax II, more than one million people 
t^ook part in literacy education programs in Thailand. Because of the 
chaos caused by the war, however, and the subsequent disruptions of 
the country's life, fewer adults were taking part in literacy 
efforts. During the late 1960s and the 1970s, an increased emphasis 
was placed on literacy education for adults. A case stfldy of^ifne 
efforts of this program in Education a^^M^ion 8 in northern Thailand 
showed the activities and achievemeift^P^^fRe program. (Region 8 / was , 
chosen for study because of its relatively high percentage of adult 
illiterates.) The Region 8 program concentrated on increasing 
literacy education in rurml areas by establishing provincial lifelong 
education centers using mobile unjfcfe, walking teachers, radio 
correspondence, add ^ilLagnr level interest groups ?nd reading 
center*. It also .attempted] to expand functional literacy, offerings 
for non-native speakers, > stress the functional naturf of literacy 
education, and especially tb stress short-term vocational courses 
intertwined with literacy efforts ->To this end, a practical 
curriculum' warn developed focusing on nutrition, family planning, * 
village cooperation, and economic self-sufficiency. Functional 
literacy texts were created and revised periodically. Although 
several Evaluation, studies of the functional literacy program in 
Region 8 showed conflicting results, there*#id seem to bmsone ■> . 
improvement in participants' reading and mathematics skiELs\ 
especially among those people whose villages had reading centers. 
*(KC) ' * 
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*\ * foreworI) 

In the recent past several Member States in Asia and 
the Pacific have committed themselves to the ^taslf of eradica- 
ting illiteracy within their respect!^* countries. Since a 
few of them have achieved considerable success, the Unesco 
Jtegional Office in Bangkok felt that it would be useful 'to 
| disseminate the information regarding the national campaigns, 
/ so that they would serve as a guide and model to others. 

Witb this* end in view the series entitled The struggle against 
illiteracy in Asia andrOoeania is now being published. The 
first of the series, which is already" in print, is entitled 
The elimination of illiteracy in the Socialist Republic of 
^ Viet Narri. 

The present •publication, the second in the series and 

* entitled Thailand's functional literacy programme, is an in- 
depth study of the activities of the Mini-stry of Education 
in northern Thailand, particularly the. area which comprises 
the JSighth Educational region. This region is of particular 
Intef est since it was here that the Functional Literacy Pro- 
gramme began as an experiment. The area lie? on a higher 
latitude than the r§st of Che country and certain parts are 
dominated by minority tribal groups.' In this study the 

^•author discus se^-tffe special problems of the area, like 
\ national intejJTtion and the improvement of socio-economic 
conditions, an» shows how the Ministry attempted to solve 
these by the implementation of its Functional Literacy 
1 Programme. , 

The author, Mr. Sunthorn Sunanchai, is- the former 
Director of Divisibi^of Adult Education, Ministry of Education, 

* and"" is currently an instructor in the Supervisory Unit of the 

, Department of Teacher Training, Ministry of Education, Govern- 
ment of Thailand. * 
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Th4 government of Thailand began systematic efforts to 
combat illiteracy in 1940. During the few years before Thai- 
land became heavily involved in the Second World War more 
than one million adults completed basic literacy courses and, 
as a result, w considered literate. After the war the " 
enrolments in*^^ese and subsequent courses declined sharply 
and, in the past 30 years, only about 300,000 individuals ' ** 
have .passed through the various basic U#eracy .programmes 
offered by the government. t • 

Moreover, results of research and otfter aydli&ble e^i*, 
dence indicated that many of the adults completing these basic 
programmes and receiving certificated had not gained practi- 
cal literacy skills.' The reasons for programme shortcomings 
are varied and complex, but can be grouped into '"three broad 
areas. First, programme planners had assumed -that adult < 
learners were conscious of the value of being literate, i.e., 
aware -of the immediate utility of such skills. Second, among 
these planners there was little early concern with content 
relevance. Later, when such concerns became widespread, they 
, resulted primarily \n inconclusive debate as tovhat was rel- 
evant or,, how relevance could be determihed.- Finally, there 
were persistent and wide gaps between the programmes as con- 
'cepts and. the programmes in* operation. 

With the advent of the Functional Literacy Programme 
in 1970, planners in the Adult Education Division concentrated 
on these problem areas and sought to develop an approach that 
would: (1) create a consciousness of the value of literacy, 
(2) offer content based on learners* needs and, therefore, , 
related to the learners* lives, (3) utilize techniques that 
would incre4se learner participation in the instructional 

, process, and (4) provide opportunities for adults to enhance 
their problem-solving «andyoccupational* skills, to have access 
to current technical tao/Ledge and information and, in the 
process, to develop literacy and numeracy tools. As a result, 
a programme that had been in effective for 30 years was re-" « 

' su^citated. 'Although present Enrolments do not match pre-war 
j>eakg, the situation today is rather encouraging. 

s vii / 
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Thailand's functional literacy programme 

' ; At present approximately^ 18 per cent of the Jhai popu- 

lation over 10 years of age is considered illiterate, that- is, 
unable to write their name or read a simple Sentence in any % 
language. While this figure is not too high when compared 
to .rates in many other 'countries, it does amount to over five 
million people,' More serious is- the fact that this number , 
includes significant numbers from all age groups not only' 

' krom- the older age groups. The question of functional skills 
too has to be solved. How* many of these people detlared lit- 
erate on the basis of meeting the prescribed minimum stand- 
ards, do, indeed, possess. the literacy skills required ta 
function effectively ia contemporary Thailand,' For example, - 
how many can read and fill the forms at the district^ffice? 

* How many can read and understand instalment plans, govern- 
ment announcements, newspapers and instructions for the use 
of fertilizers or medicine? While studies of 'functional 1 
literacy skill levels do not e^ist, it is reasonable to assume 

.that an even greater, percentage of the population does not 
meet any Such 'functional 1 standards. This assumption does *% 
find some support in 1968 research data indicating that^ 33 
per cent" of the grade IV graduates relapse into illiteracy 
^within a few years after leaving school J For these reasons, 
then, adult functional literacy programmes in Thailand remain 
critically, important. 

Recognizing these difficulties, the government has re- 
cently strAsed the need for a mor^ equitable distribution 
of educational opportunities^ and given a high priority to 
programmes designed to / serve groups who have lacked tradi- v 
tional educational opportunities. For example, the 1977 
National Education Scheme includes tt>e following provisions i K 

"No. 14 - It is urgent that the state establish 
and support various types of*non-f ormal education 
/ programmes in order to provme the population with 
f * opportunities for education throughout their life- 

time. It. is expected, in particular, that these 
programmes will be useful for those individuals 
who have never had the opportunity to enter the 
formal school system." ^ 

"No. 15 + The state should Organize and support 
wide-ranging educational services for the poor 
and the physically, socially, and emotionally 
handicapped," « 

i. Thailand. Ministry of Education. Department of General 

Education. Reseaych report: the literacy status of Wvathom 
(Grade) 4 graduates. Bangkok, Ministry of • Education , 1969. - 

q passim. vlll i • 
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With respect to adult education these broad goals were 
translated into major programmes focused on specific objec- 
tives/ . 1 

i 

' 1. Increase the percentage ot rural adult education 
services, until a ratio of 80 per cent rural to 20 per cent 
urban/j>rovincial town is achieved, by establishing provincial 
lifelong education centres^ which will utilize mobile 6 units, 
walking teachers-, radio correspondence and village' level 
interest groups and reading centres to serve rural populations ; 

^2. Expand functional literacy prograiraneB and opportuni- 
ties for non-rnative ' speakers such as the Malay-speaking pop- 
ulation in the South and the hill tribe minorities in the 
North- to develop Thai language skills and an understanding 
of Thai culture and" society; 

<m # , * 

3. Increase the practical (functional) nature of^second- 
chance, continuing education programmes at the upper* primary 
and lower secondary equivalenoy levels; 

4.. Stress *ehort-term vocational, courses and activities 
for the rural population focusing on: (a) agriculture, appro- 
priate technology,"* and other related subject areas that will 
enable villagers to upgrade their current occupational prac- 
tices/and supplement their incomes and (b) skill area* that 
will aid und^r-eroployed villagers to secure either more gain- 
ful employment or the bAsic pre-requisit?s needed to enter 
full-scale job training programmes. 

Most of these adult education activities that are cur- 
rently receiving significant attention and finances, draw 
many of eheir philosophical directions from the Functional 
Literacy Programme. Many, in fact,- are conceived -as supple- 
mentary or complementary to it t Given these circumstances, 
then, a case study of this programme takes on added signi- 
ficance. It is appropriate, too, that the case study is 
focused on activities'in northern Thailand, particularly the 
seven provinces which make up the eijjhtn Educational Region, 4 
for it w^a. JLp this area that ,Jthe Functlonal^Llteracy Program- 
me began as an experiment. # ' , * 

1 An .official English language term tor these centres hajs yet 
to be established. ^ literal translation of the^JHiai term 
is^People's Education Centre, but they are more frequently 
► referred %o as Lifelong Education Centres in the Division's, 
English language materials, 

ix 
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, Before closing this prefaee-I wish'to express r>y deep* 
gratitude to Mr. Sompr*5t>ng Withay&giat, the head' of the 
Functional Literacy Project' Unljt.oL th^ ^ult Education Divi- 
sion ^nd his staff for their assistarfbe^in compiling- the data 
Airfed in this study. My sincere thanks ^re ,due to my cqflleagues 
and staff who spent long hours* on the tr'arislatiori and typing 
of this manuscript 



Sunthorrv Sunanchai , Former Director 
Adul v t Education D(lVisiori 
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Part I - BACKGROUND 



A brief history of N literacy education in Thailand 

Adult education in Thailand has been organized £nd 
administered" by*th^ Adult Education Division, Ministry of - : 

Edijc&t ion, ever since the Division's inception in 1940. Since 
that time the goals and approaches guiding goverjunent- 
v ^sppnsored adult? education literacy programmes Jiave changed 
^T>eriodically. # . An overview of these programmes and their 
evolution can beet be presented by describing events occur- 
ring in the following four periods; 1940-1945, 1947-1964, 
1965-1967, and 1968 to the present. * 

% Period I - 1940-1945 

A/ccordihg to the census conducted in 1937 by the Minis- 
try of Interior,- 68.8 per cent of the total population aged 
10 and aboye was illiterate m \ In 1^40 the Thai government / 
embarkSd on a campaign to promote literacy and, at«the same ' 
time, to inculcate a stronger sense of civic responsibility 
and democracy among the adtjlt 'population. To spearhead thW 
effort the government established an Adult, Education Division 
within tfe Mini3try.,of Education. . 

To. carry ou^ the campaign the. Ministry of, Education 
recruited all available teaching personnel from public *Cnati'o- 
* nal and municipal) an£ private elementary schools 'to teach 
thf courses it had designed 'especially far this programme. 
OtHer government departments were* also involved as the cabinet"*/ 
instructed tjym fctr^upport the effort fully. 

Tfie^ull ^programme consisted of 'Preliminary 1 and 'Final 1 
douraes, each /six months long. The curriculum emphasized Thai 
language skills (reading, transcription, writing, and composi- 
tion)^ numeracy, civic** mor§l education, geography, Mstory, 
i and health* The classes which were conducted three to five 
t <y day 8 a week, ahd one to two hours edcfi day were held in the 

evening to enable workihg people to attend. Seconcl ahd fouitth \ 
grade equivalency certificates were awarded to those adults ^\ 
who jtassgd the final examinations of the frelimihary and Final! 
courses respectively. f 

"l.Thj* stande^rd used to determine literacy was completion of, at 
least two years of primary education. ^ 

ERIC I • : 13 ♦ * 
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During the. first three years of the campaign the liter- 
acy rate increased by "20.49 per cent, es 1,409,688 graduates 
of the two-c)^le programme were pronounced literate. However, 
while the initiJil results of the, campaign ^ere impressive, 
the severe economic depression that v engulfe'd the country at 
.tfie end of the Second World War forced the government *to re- 
duce the intensity of its^ef&ort and attendance, subsequently 
declined. { » 

Period II - 1947-1964 . \ r 

By 1947 the Thai Government resumed its legforts to pro- 
mote adult education, adopting at this time Vnesco's model of 
Fundamental Education, As defined by* Uri^sco, Fundamental 
Education was to ce*rgr all the basic knowledge people should 
possess and include reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, 
history, civics and morality, and vocational education. In 
a sense, tlie'n, Fundamental Education was -essentially elemen-^ 
tary plus vocational education for adults,, For this new pro- 
gramme the Adult Education Division set the following .objec- * 
tives: 



civej 
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1, promote literacy .and occupational skills, 
\<L. foster responsible citizenship in a democratic 
• ©' ^ society, * * 1 A 

3, improve living standards , «^nd - 
k 4, encourage the profitable use of spare time. 

As a result, th£ division added vocational activities 
such as the following to the basic literacy, programmes: 

♦ 

1, Agriculture - The topics covered included vegetable 
gardening, animal .husbandry (including castration 
techniques and disease control) d6d basic horticul- 
ture (focusing on the care and propagation of fruit 

trees). 

2, Handicrafts - Teachers could choose any handicraft 
practised locally. Among the activities were em- 

» broidery, sewing, basket-making, weaving, pottery, 
etc, . • 

\ 

3, Home economics - Basic honie-making and cooking, 

4, Fisheries - Developing and maintaining fish ppnds, 

5, Commerce - Elementary accounting and marketing, 

6, Any vocational ' training useful to t\\& coiffmunity. 

\ 

2 , 
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; A brief history 

In addition, the Division began to support^adult voca- 
tional schools and academipally-oriented general education 
programmes above the literacy level. Both these programmes 
were conducted in the evenings anTd utilised the facilities 
and 'personnel of the regular schools, both government and 
private. The system arid 'the^curri£ulum were identical to 
those of the regular schoolx^) 

With respect to these programmes tme Division prp- 
vided little more than financial support to the principals 
and teachers and occasional supervision. The Division ini- * 
tiated programmes to establish public libraries at the dis- 
trict level an<3 moWle audio-rvisual education/information 
services operating from the provincial capital. Both these 
efforts were designed to provide oth^ rural population with 
up-to-date information on new dev^jlt>pments . 

M^d-way through this period^ the government established 
the Thailand-Unesco Fundamental Education Centre or TUFECS 
at Ubol Province in the northeastern part of the country. 
This centre focused its attention -on rural development -and 
influenced the Adult Education Division to Concentrate it& 
energies in the same direction: By the lafce 50a|, the Adult 
Education Division had adopted the following programme objec- 
tives : % 

1. impro^^e rural living stan<^irds; 

2. provide vocational and gene/al (acaden^c) education 
opportunities for adults in co-operation with other 
government agencies ; 

3. promote educational opportunities for rural residents 
through mobile vocational units and expanded public 

' education (audio-visual presentations) programmes; 

4. jpperate public libraries and develop reading mater- 
ials for adults; , 

5. produce and distribute audio-visual materials for 
use in education/information programmes; 

6. develop responsible citizenship and occupational 
skills; and v 

7. conduct research and training programmes. \ 

With respect to the Division's literacy efforts during 
this period, the Fundamental. Education approach proved to be 
less than effective. Analysts attributed its weaknesses to 
a lack of necessary equipment and qualified teachers for the 
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vocational activities. For whatever reasons evidence indi- 
cates that the teachers directed their efforts largely to 
literacy and civic education and neglected the vocational 
component. Nonetheless, during the 19.47^1964 period, 170^730 
more adults completed literacy programmes. e 

Period III - 1965-1967 

- r • 

Despite its operational handicaps" the Fundamental Edu- 
cation approach to literacy and adult eduction continued.. 
In 1963 the TUFEC lost its rural development training func- 
tions to the newly created Community Development Department 
in the Iflinistry of Interior and subgequV n ti/ served only as 
a training centre for local leader*. and vnder-credentialled 
primary * school teachers. _ % 

In 1965 -the Division embarked on a major reform and 
expansion effort in its post-literacy programmes i*i response 
to increased demands from urban and provincial town residents 
for a- general education at higher levels, i.e., those equiv- 
alent^ grades VII r X* and XII (elementary and lower and 
upper secondary school leaving certificates respectively). 
The courses^ developed had a heavy academic orientation an^ 
were organized as 'follows: v 

Table I. Urban adtilt education prograqm^s (1950-60> i 

: — — : — ) 

Genera . 1 In-sch<tfl ' Duration of / 

adult education &r& ^ equ J^ lent 8tudy (mon ths) ' 



level 



I 




2 




6 


- IL 




4 


1 . 


6 


/ 

III 




'7 




18 






10 




18 


y 




12 . 

~ ' 




24 . 



This second-chance system served largely -the young 
adults in the urban areas and provincial- tqwns who sought 
the equivalency certificates which mighte^ lead to government 
service. In the rural districts and village* J the Fundament- 
al Education programme remained the primary education service 
provided by the Adult Education Division. 

-/-.-- 4 * 



A bvief history 

Table 2. Rural adul ^education prog^aifcraes (1950-60) 

Fundamental In-school grade * Duration ojf 

Education Course equivalent study (months) 

Preliminary . . 2 6 

* Final ' . 4 6 

Period IV - 196& to the present 

J r 1 x„« 

The! change during this period was a> direct result of a 
Unesco initiative. In November 196$, Unesco invited the 
Ministers of * Education including the Thai Minister'of Edu-* 
cation and his' delegation to a World Conference on the * 
Eradication of Illiteracy in Teheran, Iran* The resolution , 
of this meeting urged governments to add vocational training 
related to community needs to literacy programmes, arguing 
that only with such additions could a learner develop skills 
needed to improve his living conditions. * * 

This work-oriented functional literacy model adopted at 
the World Conference/did not, in fact, separate literacy edu- 
cation from vocational education as wap the case with the 
fundamental education concept. On the contrary in this model 
literacy content and vocational trailing were to be inter- 
woven and integrated." For example, if th6 learners were en- 
gaged in farming, lesson content would be drawn from that 
occupation. The learners, conSequently , acquired both liter- 
acy ^skills related to farming as well as knowledge and infor- 
mation on farming' 

The Adult Education Division, in response to Unesco's 
resolution, carried out an experiment In Lampang in Northern 
Thailand from 1 Ai^ust to 31 December 1968. The work-oriented 
functional literacy class operated five days a week and two 
and one-half hours a day* Ten classes were opened itl the 
Capital district, another, ten in Ngao District. The program- 
me provides 452 more adults with an /opportunity to develop 
literacy skills. ( ' 

It was clear to Thai educators that the experimental 
work-oriented, functional literacy approach was more effective 
than earlier efforts. Nonetheless, mtay- difficult problems, 
new as well as old, were encountered. Among the most import- 
ant wer*e: 

t 

1 . Teachers' ability to handle vocational instruction .« 
As in previous programmes most 6f the literacy teaclj^rs were 

5 ^ 
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not trained vocational educators and, were therefore unable 
or reluctant to teach the vocational' subjects. For example, / 
the /planner's fears that teachers with little* knowledge of 
or experience in agriculture wpuld teach this subject to ex- 
perienced farmer^ Were unreasonable^^particularly^ in a rural 
ThAi cultural setting where tpachers *h|e regarded so highly 
for the superior knowledge they possess. Under such circum- 
stance teachers were- most relirctant toy demonstrate their lack 
of lcnowle'dge of agriculture by teaching it to'experieuced ■ 
farmers, an4, consequently, concentrated their effprts on the 
literacy arid' numeracy components of th^ programme . 

/ 2 4 Shortage of resourcfe^personnel . Project plans call- 
ed for inviting Local resource people (e.g., the district 
agriculture extension egent, health worker, veterinarian, 
and community development worker) to % teach vocational subjects 
related U>\their backgrounds and t-o give 53^itional instruc- 
tion in the literacy classes on these same subjects. In 
acytual practice, however, such resource people were not avail- 
able in adequate numbers. When they did exist, transportation 
wa^ difficult tfb^^rdnge ^and the^ resource people considered 
tS trip to the rural schbols tdb time-consuming ^nd, since 
jmost of \th£ adult -schools operated at night, too risky. In 
short, there were insufficient inc^ent^ves and too many dis- 
incentives within the' proposed system. .Moreover, as is the 
case in many other development ef forts, \ocal co-ordination 
between "various government agencies was mpre easily planned 4 
than executed. • * . 

U 

. . 3, Textbook-orj^ntation . Due to limited technical 
skills an4 knowledge and their inability t»o Remonstrate tech- 
niques or give practical Sdvice In the vocational subject 
arfeas, the teachers had to rely heavily on textbooks. The 
learners, 'ther^for^, received* Httle ipstruction in vocation- 
al areas and had few opportunities to develop skills through! 
practice. 

Because of these .and other ^Limitations of the work- 4 
oriented model, the Adult Education Division be^an to develop 
.a new model in 1970. The new model was constructed as a 
complete system, starting with- the /formulation of a working 
philosophy ( including objectives) and a set of assumptions 
about adult learners a*d theit siruaycm in ttte Thai socio- 
cult.ural context »• Principles derived from ongoing, discus- 
sions of these Matters and fronf feedback data provided and 
continue to provide the ba'sis tor developing instructional * 
processes (and teacher-training strategies), curricula, 
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V < learning materials, and supervisory and evaluation .systems. 

The newly designed/Functional Literacy Programme was fir^t 

' °* tried out in Lampang and Phrae in Northern Thailand in -1970.' 

1 Later»the Division ^expanded to all provinces in 'the Eighth 

Educational Region and, eventually, to a number of provinces 

in other regions as well. Compared witb the former models 

used in Thailand, this new model appears to be more • practical 

%nd has so far met with considerable success., * 

The in-depth description of the /Thai Functional Liter-, 
acy model in the Eighth Educational Region (Northern Thailand) 
which follows will make clear both th^ extent of and' reasons' 
for this success. r 

The Eighth Educational Region * 

The Eighth Educational Region i's composed of sevetT 
northern provinces: Chiengfhai, Chiengrai, Phrae, Nan, Mae Hong 
Sorn, Lampang ancf Lamphun. 

This region lies^at a higher altitude than the rest of 
the country and contains mountain ranges bordering the Lao 
People's Democratic Republic frontier in the North and East, ^ 
Burma in the West and splitting the region down the middle on 
a north-south axis. The Ping, Wang\ Yora, and Nan Rivers all 
flownisouth from this Northern region, meeting eventually . to 
, ' form the Chao Praya River. They have great importance for the 
people along theif routes, as, moonsoon swollen, they reave 
annual deposits of rieti alluvial soil on t^e adjacent lowlands. 

^ Demographic* data on this region is provided in Tables 3 

and 4. All figures are frQm the 1970 census. , 

Table 3. Population by province, 1970 



Province 

♦ 


Male 


Female/ 


Total 


Chiengrai 
Chiangmai 
Nan 1 
Phrae ■ 

Mae Hong Sorn 
Lampang k 
Lamphun **, 


563 064 
518 391 
. 155 260 
182 629 
f 52 598 
292 739 
156 361 


*T"» — — 

548 543 

508 059 
. 155 474 

182 880 
51 562 

290 639 
* 154 4-75 


1,111*^07 
1,026 450 
310 734 
365 509 
104 1B0 

/" 583*378 
,310 836 . 

V 1 


Total > 


1 921 042 


1 891 632 


3 812 674 



> 
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Source: 1970 Population 5nd' Housing Census, Northern region, 

National Statistical Of flee, Of f ice ofc the Prime 

Minister/ f 
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Table 4. Literacy among the population 10 years of age and older, 1970 



Population 



^Numbers and percent age of literate by sex 



Province'' „ - 


Total 




Male 


Female 


Total 


7 

/o 




Mal6 - 

■v. 


7 

fo 




Female 


"% 


Chiengrai 


760 


418 




3^5 55§ 


374 


865 


495 


698 


65 


. L 


285 


628 


7 /■ 


1 
I 


210 


070 


s<? n 

JO . U 


Chiengraai 


755 


42.3. 


) 


381 708 


',3,73 


604 


531 


968* 


. 70 


.4' 


293 


276, 


76. 


8 


238 


692 


63.8 


Phrae 


2-61 


295 




129 732, 

r 


" 131 


473 


200 


958 


76 


.9 


109 


672 


84. 


5 


91 


286 


69.4 


Nan 


209 


f 535 




403 >908 


< 105 


627 


135 


674 


64 


.8 


75 


379 


72. 


5 


60 


295 


5V0 


Mae Hong Sorn 


73 


188 




\37 090 


36 


098 


29 


167 


39 


.9 


16 


915 


45. 


6 


12 


252 


33.9 


Lamphun 


224 


-719 




•112 711 


. 112 


008 


168 


0.12 


74 


..8 


,91 


660 


81. 


3 


' 76 


3S2 


68.1 


Lampang m 


413 


701 




207/021" 


206 


680' 


»286 


,724 


69 


.3 


160 


490 


77. 


*5 


126 


234 


61.0 


Total ^ 2 


698 


,083 


1 


357 728 


1 3&0 


355 ] 


I 848 


201 


68 


.5 1 


d33 
« 


020 


76. 


1 


813 


181 


60.8 



5- 

> 

c+ 



3 



Source: National Statistical Office, Quarterly Statistics Journal, 19th year, 3rd tssue, 

.r 4 



ce: National Statistical Of f j 
; , September 1971. V li 
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Table 5. Increase in population by sex, and -nuDJber of 
households ^nd average annual -rate of growth, J969-70 



Province 



increase in 
population 



I/hcrease in Average annua 



number of rate of 

Total Male Female househ6lds growth 



Chiengrai 


1,986 


551 


535 


. 193 


2 


.96 


Chierjgmai 


1,024 


518 


506 


.178 


2 


.52 


'Phrae 


365 


182 


183 


68 


2 


.00 


Nan 


310 


155 


155 


52 


2 


.55 


X 






4 


4 






Mae Hong Sorn 


.104 


53 / 51 


21 


2 


.56 


Lampang 
Lamptyin 


- 616 


. 308 


308 


114 


2 


.71 


318 


. 160 


158 


59 


2 


.45 


TotaX • 


4,723 1,927 \ 


L',896 




• 2 


.70 



Source: Statistical Yearbook, Thailand No, 29, p. 38 



Population growth in Region 8 (2.70%) is slightly % 
higher than the rate for the nation as a whole (2.66%),* 

Coitparative development statistics by region are diffi- 
cult to obtain. However, gross indicators where they do 
tfxist show the Northern region*to be relatively well-off. 
With the exception of Mae Hong Sorn and, perhaps, Nan the 
provinces within/ the Eighth Educational Region share^ in this 
relative prosperity. For example, data related to agricul- 
ture indicate- that this region lead§ $11 others in terms of 
rice yield per vai (.4 acre) and percentage of irrigable 
l&nd irrigated. 

ft 

Table 6. Comparison of data related to agriculture 
^ by region* . 



Item 



' North South Northeast Central 



Riqe production yield 
per rai (Kg.) 1974 

Percentage of irrigable 
land 

Irrigated 1973 



349.4 221. 6^ 



92 



46 



235.6 



41 



307.3 
86 



* Statistics released recently by th6 Prime Minister's Office 
^ put the national annual rate at 3. 51 

Rir • 9 % 
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Although accurate' data' on land tenure is lacking, in- 
formation is available on the number and size of hand holdings 
in the seven provinces in the region (see Table 7). s 



Table 7. Number and area of provincial, ^holdings, 1963' 





Number 


Total ' 


Average area. 


Province 


r Of 


area 


per holding ' * 




holdings 


(rai)* 


(ral) 


Chiengrai 


'112,725 


i, 246, 595 • 


' 11.06 


ChiengmaJ^ 


106,795 


807,389 


7.56 


Nan 


31,593 . 


' 195,844 


6.20 


Phitee 


37,491 


311,363 


8i31 ' 


Mae Hong Sorn 


11,227 


82,579 


' 7.36 


Lamp an gt 


, } 61,693 


457*428 


7.41 r 


Lamphun 


35,584 


283,933 


7.98 



* 1 rai - . 4 acre 

Chiengmai province, in particular the Chiengmai muni- 
cipality, is th# hub of the region. The municipality has the 
highest revenue surplus of any area in the country. The pro- 
vince covers 22,949 square kilometres and contains 1,226 vil- 
lages. Rice cultivation domin^^ the agricultural sector 
as the rich alluvial flatlantis on either side of the Ping 
River provide ideal conditions for rice.^ In many areas 
, double cropping is-"possible. Other crops, often grown on the 
mountain slopes, are onions, garlic, potato^C coffee, pea-' 
nuts and- soyabeans as well as longans, oranges*, coconuts, and 
both local and Virginia tobacco. Animal husbandry and pisci- 
culture are practised. The animals raised include swine, 
cattle, 1 buffalo; duck and chicken. ' 

Food processing, including some export-oriented items, 
and agricultural light industries and services have' increased 
in .recent years following in several cases vertical control*, 
-agro-business patterns. Mining (tungsten) and lumbering and 
increasingly, touri£m are'also important. 

The province of Chiengrai covers 11,750 Square kilome- 
tres and is divided into 15 districts, 102 tambons, and \ f lb,2 
villages. Its geographical and climatic conditions are higlj-" J 
ly Suited for .agriculture. ^Glutinous rice is the raai/i crop 

10 
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and staple diet, while tobacco (£oth native and Virginia 
strains), onions, garlic, chili peppers, soyabeans, peanuts 
and sesame, together with ^the raising of a cattle and buffalo 
as livestock provide income and dietary supplements. Due to 
tTie presence of extensive forested areas, lumbering is also 
an important occupation. Light industries include weaving, 
tobacco-curing ,*aivJ rice milling, while tungsten ^mining is 
also an important source o5 earnings. 

The poorer provinces in the region, Mae Hong Sorn (on 
the Burmese border) and, Nan and Phrae (on the Laos border), 
are smaller in size and population is less dense. Rice 
cultivation, while important, ip not practised on a similar 
scale as in the two more prosperous provinces. Lumbering, 
mining (wolfram, gold, sulphur, tungsten) and the cultiva- 
tion of frufts, cotton, jute, sesame, beaas and tobacco are 
also important economic activities, ^ 



ce Chiengraai and Chiengrai the, mountain areas and . 
foothills are ^dominated by minority tribal groups (Meo, Yao, 
Karen, Lahu*,Lisu, Akha, etc.). These non-Thai, groups are ^ 
often viewed as a major security concern and | are suspected 
of being involved in the narcotic trade. Hence considerable 
resources are devoted tQ programmes and projects heavily 
assimilative in nature. 

Lampang and Lamphun provinces in Ihe southern part of 
the % region have characteristics more s/milar to the central 
region. Rice cultivation is extensively practised with 
double cropping freo^uent. Mining (f-lourite, manganese, lig- 
nite, antimony, ,and tin) is small in s*cale but important. 

Adult edCcation programmes in Educational Region 8: an overview 

h ' 

Functional literacy programmes 

1. The regular functional literacy programme (class-- 
room frased) 

^ t ^ 

In 1971 the Adult "Education Division initiated the ex- 
perimental functional literacy programme in the northern pro- 
vinces of Lampang and Phrae, The main reason for selecting 
these two provinces was their relatively high rate of illit-^- 
eracy. An additional consideration was that the local edu- 
cation authorities in Lampang were well prepared to under- 
take the necessary tasks with their' previous experience with 
the work-oriented functional literacy programme. 

The' prograirahe^Tegan with ten. classes in each of the 1 
two provinces. During the second year, classes were opened 

ERIC 
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Table 8, Statistics on adult education functional literacy 
classes in the Eighth Educatitmal Region 
for the peribd 1971-1975 









ffeach- 


Students enrolled 


Student»_ftrad 


----- -~ 


Year 


\provlnce Classed 


Ifera 


Hale 


Female 


Total 


Male 


Female 


Total 


2514 


Lampang 


10 


10 


154 


♦49 


203 


125 


40 


165 


(1971) 


Phrae 


10 


10 


87 


133 


220 


62 


105 


167 




Total 


20 


2© 


OA 1 


1 AO 


" ' 423 


137 


145 


332 . 


2515 


Lampang 


27 


27 


01 *i 




471 


259 


132 


391 


(1972) 


Phrae 


17 


17 


Oil 
£.11 


1 ft! 


0.7ft 


1 

10 j 


143 


308 


Chiengmai 


14 


14 


20/ 


10 0. 




1 L 1 


98 


239 


• 


Chlengral 


4 


4 


. 53 


27 




33 


19. 


52 




Lamphun 


12 


12 


149 


112 




124 


87 


211 




Nan 


14 


14 


201 


165 


366 


113 


78 


17 1 


• 


Hie Hong Som 


5 


5 


67 


3b 


105 


46 


23 


69 




Total 

* 


93 


93 


1 i\Ji 


7 DO 


1 QQl 


ftfti 


580 


1 461 ' 


2516 


Lampang 


36 


36 




VI o. 


77 ^ 


JO I 


204 


585 


(1973) 


Phrae 


13 


13 


ZUU 


1 7ft 

1 /O 


0.7ft 
J to 


108 


*l23 


231 


Chiengmai 


23 


23 


on i 


1 7ft 
1 /O 


070, 
J / 7 


1Q 1 

1 7 1 


1 Ofl 


321 




Chlengral 


20 


20 


302 


213 


515 


223 


151 


374 




Lamphun 


19 


19' 


287 


" 183 


470 


251 


152 


403 




Nan 


14 


14 


234 


115 


349 


168 


83 


0*1 




JMae Hong Som 


6 


6 


88 


, 37 


125 


64 


17 


81 




Total 


131 


131 


J 

1 IB/.' 


i om 


0 OA 1 


1 OftA 
1 JoO 


860 


2 246 


2517 


La up an g 


36 


36 


/ t/. 

HjH 


IDA 
t-OH 


7 Oft 

/ JO 


L 1 Q 


265 


684 


(1974) 


Phree , 


17 


17 


0 7 0 


1 AQ 




oon 


125 


345 


Chiengmai 


25 


25 


3h 1 


1 QO 




01 Q 
J 1 7 


175 


1 494 




Chlengral 


20 


20 


316 


184 


. 500 


191 


106 


305 




Lamphun 


7 


7 


85 


34, 


119 


79 


29 


109 




Nan 


24 


24 


321 


215 


536 


199 


153 


352 




Mae Hong Som 


5 


5 


54 


64 


118 


26 


28 






* Total 


134 


134 


1 843 


1 143 


2 ^86 


1 461 


881 


2 342 


2518 


tWpang 


30 


30 


366 


, .237 


603 


295 


200 


495 


(1975) 


Phrae 


20 


2X) 


261 


193 


454 


256 


187 


443 




Chiengmai 


20 


20 


310 


135 


445 


298 


116 


414 




Chlengral 


32 


* 32 


468 


327 


795 


161 


234 


395 




Lamphun 


8 


8 


81 


66 


147 


47 


47 


94 




,Nan 


24 


24 


212 


121 


, 333 


149 


85 


234 


m 


Mae Hong Som 


5 


5 


77 


4Q 


117 


43 


29 


72 




Total 


139 


139 


1 775 


1 119 


2 894 


1 249 


898 


2 147 



r 



> 
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in all seven provinces of the Eighth Educational Region. 
Tabje 8 provides statistical details 6n programme expan- 
sion in this region during 'the 5-year period under study. 

The walking teacher 'functional literacy programme ' 

To complement the classroom- type, functional literacy 
activities, the Division began a 'walking teacher' programme 
in 1975. The 'goal of this programme is to provide literacy 
education in rural areas where no other facilities or re- 
sour ce&/(e .g. , primary school and teacher) for .education * 
exist. To become a walking teacher, an individual must pos- 
sess at least a 10th grade education and undergo a special* 
pre-sjirvice training programme. These teachers must organize 
at least ,tvo classes per day (involving from 3 to 25 students 
during five days of the week in one or several villages. Dur- 
ing their spare time the teachers take part in or support 
other community development activities. When literacy needs, 
in one area have been met, the teacher moves to another area. 

3. Hill-tribe/w&lking teacher functional literacy 
programme 

A more recent programme that is being conducted in the 
Northern region is tlie functional literacy programme for hill 
tribes. These tribes include^the Meo, Karen, Yao, Lisu and 
Lahu and number approximately 300,000. The tribal people 
differ culturally from the Thai. Most of them do not? speak * 
Thai well and, consequently, their contacts with the Thai . 
population often bring frustration if not seriyus misunder- 
standings. Many of these tribes cultivate opium as" a cash 
crop contributing to the international and national- narcotics 
problem. Increasingly, 6pium addiction ^among these producers 
is becoming a serious problem as well. In addition, the. 
swidden agricultural practices of some tribes have resulted 
in the belief that they are responsible for the destruction 
of large areas of forest in the no^th^of Thailand. 

The adaptation of the regular walking teachers pro- 
gramme to Jthe hill tribes necessitates a curij.culuro especial- 
ly designed to respond to their particular conditions and 
problems ^ Employing bilingual techniques and teachers from 
the tribes themselves, the course takes from six to seven 
months to complete and involves a total of 250-300 hours 
of instruction. The schedule of instruction is flexible, 
depending 6n the convenience of the students. In 1977 this 
curriculum was tried out in six different Meo villages. in 
CSTengpai and Nan provinces. The feedback from this initial 
—^•^ffort has brought about significant changes in the plans 

© . 13 
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w * 

and approaches to be used in exffended efforts in the 1978 
fiscal year. ^ * 

' These, then, are the, three types of functional literacy 
programme operating in the Northern regiojv? In ^ach the 
overall approach - 

f ' * 

is based on earlier experiences of the Division 
and structured by a view of man- and a philosophy 
of education heavily influenced' by progressive 
' interpretations of Thai Buddhism;^ 

- seeks to provide learning activities focusing on 
the needs and conditions of the 'rural population; 
and 

At;ilia^s techniques that motivate adult* learners 
to examine their living conditions, identify prob- 
i lems and their causes, seek alternative solutions, 
and select a course of action based on an analysis 
of their own experiences and resources, their 
community context, and t)ie best technical knowl- 
edge available to'tlyem. 

The operations of the.functional literacy programme 
regardless of type, are guided b^ the following regulations. 

1. Students must be at least 15 years of age, have not 
completed the lower /cycle of primary school (grade 
IV), and have 'sufficient maturity and inter.est 1 to 

• preclude the occurrence of problems, during their 
studies. 

2. Schools should be located in areas where illiteracy 
is -high arid community interest sufficient. A mini- 
mum of £5 students p^r class is required/ Whil^ 
classes can be held at any convenient place, there 

' should be. at least .three within the same general 

— 1 * " 

2. fourth programme exists* on an experimental scale in 

^Several other regions . ' This programme utilizes Teachers 1 
College students who are completing their practice- 
teaching requirements. 

2. For an excellent statement in English of these Buddhist • 
philospphical influences see, Thailand. Ministry of - • 
•Education. Adult Education Division. Non- formal edu- 
cation for national harmony and^development/: a prQjject 
for £he development of loGatfly relevant adult education 
programs. Bangkok, Ministry of Education, 197** , Part 2, 
p. 6-9. 14 - . 1 
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+ 

area to allow v for appropriate supervision. The r ^ 
Department of General Education approves all re- 
quests for 'establishing adult schools, * 

3. Teachers must come* from the commynity where they 
will teach or have taught there before* They must 
be old epough to,t^ach adults and have the desire 
to do so.* Prospective teachers must possess at 
least an upper secondary school leaving certificate 
(grade 'XII) or have had five years teaching exper- 
ience and demonstrated the ability to teach adults. 
All must complete a Special training course organ- 
ized by the regional* education authorities or the 

. Adult^Education JDivisidfL 

*4. Budget is allocated b^the* Adult Education Division 
to each participating province to cover the follow- 
ing costs: «■ I 0r 

a) Teachers' salaries; 20 baht per hour x 206 hours - 
or ^000 baht per teacher per course; 

b) tfaper, chalk, and other supplies; 30 baht per 
^ month. * * 

c) Two gas lamps per classroom or 30 baht per 
month per classroom for electricity. 

5. Textbooks and other learning materials are prepared 
by the Division and -forwarded to the provincial 
officials for distribution. 

6. Glass ^checfule is to be determined qa. the basis of 

. the* J*x:al annurfl 'agricultural work-cycled Instruc- 
tion's to *be given at least two hours a day, three 
days per week and run ccmtinuous\ty for at Least six 
months. In special . casel^p^e re learners request a 
. temporary halt to, classes, t\e teacher'' must request 
permission from the District Education Officer to 
close the school temporar/^. Thi9- officer, in turn, 
must; notify the province of the schedule change. 

7. Supervision is the recfponsibility of the provincial 
education officer, the supervisors on his staff; and 
the^Jistrict education officers. Supervisors are to 




ducational Region classes are usually* con- 
January to. 30 June. • 
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visit classrooms and meet teacher's to assist them 
with technical 'and administrative matters". The 
supervisors. shoul*kj{isit r each school at least three 
times per year and forward their reports to the 
Adult Education Division. 

8. Follow-up consists of mid-term meetings among ^ 
teachers, local (provincial and district) education 
authoritiesiand members of the Adult Education 
Division. ^The .purpose of these on^ day agfair^is 
t* discuss and seek solutions to technical and 
administrative problems related to programme oper- 
ations J * ^ 

9. J^eartyer performance in- the functional literacy^pro- - 

grange is evaluated in the following manner. Region- 
al or provincial supervisors give the new learner^ 
a pre-test to determine their baseline literacy and 
numeracy skills and attitudes towards a range of 
daily life conditions. During the course at least 
three additional tests construed by the tochers 
are given to determine achievem^t an4 attitude k 
change/ A final qV^ost-'test is then administered 
* to measure learning gains. Tttese testing procedures 

are used only to diagnose problems and measure pro- 
gress. The results are not uged to decide whether* 
a learner passes' pr fails. This latter decision is # 
left to the individual teacher with the proviso r that 
a«learner must attend af. least 70 per'cen^of the 
' 200 hour course to Ue eligible to pass the course 

and repeive/V certificate. If a learner has per- 
formed well during the course but has not met the 
stipulated attendance requirement, the teacher may 
arrange special make-up sessions >with the individual. 

Other adult educatTPh programmes 

In addition to these functional literacy programmes 
the Adult Education Division, working in collaboration with 
provincial iducational autfiorities, provides' a wide range 
of additional services, £fc of which operate in th^Eighth 
Region^ JL>rief descri^Bon of each follows: 

1/ Village Newspaper jeading Centres Programme provides. 
, three daily newsspafers plus a monthly Wall Newspaper 



2. These -meetings have proven to be the most useful feedback 

mechanisms available to"Division administrators and tech- 
• ♦ 

nicians. ^6 % 
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^to any village which constructs, at its own expense, 
and maintains, through its own efforts, a small read- 
ing centre-. Of the 4,000 centres currently func- 
tioning in the country, 1,050 are found in the' 
Eighth Educational Region. 

2. Interest Group Programme provides for 5 to 30 hours 
of instruction in any subject area selected by a 
group of 15 or more villagers. A "sum of 30 baht 
(US $1.50) fc per hour is allocated to pay instructors 
'who are either recruited by the villagers, or, if 
unavailable in the community, provided by the pro- 

* vincial adult education authorities. Activities 

tend to focus on subject areas such as jewing, handi- 
crafts, small engine (e.g., water putop) Tepair,X* 

' * animal husbandry, ajgriculture and, soon, appropriate 

\ technology. This programme, still experimental in 

nature and scope, has met with much success in test 

(y \ sites in*the Eighth Educational Region. 

^ Mobil'e Trade Training Schools Programme- * This py- 
gramme aims at promoting occupatiot^l^ skills among 
the rural population and, thereby, improving living 
standards and strengthening^he links between the 
state and villages. At present only three schools 
operate in the Eighth Region and only one of these 
services more than one district. These schools 
offer courses up to 300 hours long on a variety of 
subject areas and, in theory, move in response to 
local requests and neetis. 

•% 

4. Mobile Adult Vocational Units . These units began 
oofpating in 1950 and offer courses in -dressmaking, 
m^nanips, agriculture and hair-styling. The units 
are set up in distant villages for three months* and 
then move to another village. Site* selection is 
made by the provincial education authorities in re- 
sponse to requests from local authorities or village 
leaders. 

5. Public Libraries . Initiated by the Division in 194j)f 
and administered by locaj. authorities, the programme 

•For a detailed analysis in English see Man zoo* Ahmed, 

"Thailand: mobile trade training schools," in ^.H. Coombs 
and M. Ahmed, ^/eds. Education for rural development. New 
York, Praeger, 1975. p. 617-6U6. 
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now N involves libraries in each of the 71 provincial 
' capitals and in '261 other districts throughout the 

country, 

6. Continuing Education . Post-literacy adult education 
programmes are offered at three different levels 
(uppe/^cycle primary, lower-secondary, and upper- 
s'econdary) . These courses, tirst established in 
the early 50s, have* been patterned directly on the 
regOlar formal school' programmes* and seffe prima- 
rily urban and provincial town populations. More 
' recently, t*he Division has undertaken curriculum 
reform efforts along functipnal lines and based on 
a philosophy similar to that, of the^'functional 
literacy programme. These -new curriculim currently 
still experimental^ will replace the current aca- 
demic and vocational programpes at the upper-primary 
and lower-secondary levels in November 1978, kt 
the same time Dividion-spOrtsored upper-secondary 
programme will end, leaving second-* chance education 
at this level to %he private* sector . A comparison 
of this more formalized adult continuing education 
system and the regular school system is shown in > 
^ • Diagram I on the following v page. m 

.7. Adult Vocational Schools . These schools numbering 
* over 80 throughout the country utilize existing 
< secondary vocatipnal school facilities. Courses 
range x from 100 hours- to one year in length and^are 
offered in 25 subject areas under four major cate- , 
„ > . gories - industrial* arts, t\ome economics, business 
arts, and agriculture. % $ 

" - 8. Rural Xnformation Services . The objective of these 
activities is to keep thfe»*rural public informed 
about current "news, subject areas of particular 
interest, and government announcements and activities. 
The general medium employe*! is motion pictures shown 
in remote and semi- remote tillages and communities. 
Presently, there are 71" ru*al information units serv- 
ing the up-country provinces and four units serving 
the Bangkok Metropolitan aj^a^ , 

The exteni^to which these various services are available 
in Region Eight can be determined from Table 9. 
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Diagram I. Relationship between school and adult systems 

Formal School Formal Adult Education 
System * System 

Grade * Duration Duration Level 



Lower-cycle 

Primary 

(Compulsory) 



Upper-c^cle 
Primary 



□ 



v Lower 
Secondary 
(Academic- • 
diversified 
and vocational) 



Upper 
Secondary 
(Academic- 
diversified, 
vocational, ' 
teacher 
training) 



9 months 

r 

9 " 

g it * 

9 " 

^ 



9 
9 
9 



6 months 



9 V 
9 " 
9 ,f 



9 " 
9 " 



18 months 



18' months 



24 months, 



II 



Functional 
Literacy 



Functional 
Literacy 



Continuing 
Education - 
(Academic 
and 

^T - Functional) 



IV, 



^Continuing 
Education 
(Academic, 
Functional ■ 
and 

Vocational) 



Continuing 
Education 
(Academic 
and 

Vocational) 



* Certificates awarded are 
equivalent. 
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TabH! 9. Adult' education activities m Educational Region 8 by province: 
' enrolments and number of districts served, 1977 



Activity 


Chieng^ai 
17 districts 


Chiengrai 
15 districts 


Nan 
6 districts 


Phrae* 
7 districts 


1 Lacpan g 
10 districts 


* Mae Hong Sorrf 
4 districts 


Laaphun 
5 districts 


Enrol- 
ment 


Ko.of 
dist. 
served 


Enrol- 
ment 


No. of 
dist. 
served' 


* No. of 
Enrol- chat ^ 
-ment served 


Enrol- 
ment 


'No. of 
dist. 
served 


Enrol- 
ment 


No. of 
dist. 
served 


Enrol- 
ment 


No. of 
dlst. 
served 


Enrol- 
ment * 


No. of 
dist. 
served 


Functional Literacy 


608 


8 


571 


5 " 


664 6 


545 > 


5* 


495 


7 


133 


4 


211 


4 


. ■ 

Continuing Education 
Level 3 (Academic/ 
General, Stream) 


3 360 


17 


1 610 


14 . 


-V---7— 

1 015 6 


735 


6 


1 54u^ 


8 


140 


3 


' 850 


5 

' i , 


Continuing Education 
Level 4 (Academic/ 
General S trees) 


1 855 


17 


1 400 


15' 
* 




455 


6 


875 


8 


140 


3 1 


315 

y 


5 




Continuing Education 
l*vel 5 (Academic/ * 
General Stream) 


1 015 


T 


805 


3 


*70 2 


• 

210 . 


2 


430 


1 






350 


J 


Adult Vocational 
Schools (All Levels) 


1 325 


5 


112 


1 


> 

80 2 


180 


3 


150 


* 2 




^ 2 


84 


1 


Mobile Trade 
Training Schools 


671 


4 1 






Aft 0 


117 


. 1 


/ 






■ • 






Mobile Vocational 
v Unite* 




1 


1C& 


1 


O J J 

__4 — * 

500 9 






150 


2 


50 


1 


• 42 


1 


f- . 

Interest Groups 


500 


3 


; 349 


• — — 1 — 

3 


849 


7 


* 349 


10. 


300 


4 


735 


5 , 


Village Newspaper 
Reading Centres 


* 174* 


n.a. 


177* 


n.a. 


141* n.a. 


124* 




\ 

245* 


n.a. 


42* 


n.a. 


145* 


n.a. 


Public Libraries 


9* 


8 


10* 


itf 


5*- 5 


3* 


3 


\ 6* 
...i — — »- 


1 

6 


1* 
— — 


1 


5* 


5 


Rural Information 


183 531 


n.a. 


132 501 


n.a. 


44 665 n,«.-55 298 r 




194 533 


n.a. 


12 -600 


n.a. 


38 503 


n~a« 



CD 

,0 



8*" 



L^U^ B ber/df ^/entree or libraries 
mtaC'^-'^aalta not alrailable 



% I i A brief history 

The administrative system t# * ' 

All the programme of the Adult Education Division cur- 
rently available are offered nationwide. Up to the present «• 
most if not all of these ^programmes have been initi^ped, 
planned, and developed by Bangkok-Abased Division officials 
working to some ^degree In collaboration with provincial edu- • 
cation supervisors. For example,, in the, Eighth Educational , 
Region Division officials have undertaken approximately 80 
per cent of the programme development work (e.g. needs* as- 
sessment, programme design, curriculum $nd materials develop- 
ment, teacher training) J The provincial education author- - 
ities have had the prime responsibility for programme imple- * 
mentation and supervision. Briefly, the£e authorities ad- 
vertise programmes, select sites, recruit and hire instruc- 
tors, and conduct evaluation -and follow-up activities. 

On the whole it could* be said that the adult education 
system has operated effectively where there has been enthu- 
siasm fof and commitment to -adult education on the part of 
the provincial education officer and the supervisors under 
him. But in other circumstances, when adult ^ducation was 
assigned to a supervisor as 'another duty'^br, indeed, when 
it was not the diiject responsibility of any one person, few' 
activities were initiated or* conducted with any real interest. 
The Division could only stimulate programme activities byl its 
annual budget allocation to k a province and its ability to 
establish collaborative working relationships with provincial 
authorities. In most if , not all of the provinces of the * ^ 
Eighth" Educational Region the working relationships have Seen 
sound ,and programmes wide-ranging. 

As part of the tec^ntly initiated five-year reform and 
expansion project for adult education supported in~part by 
an IBRD loan, the Adult Education Division will establish 
two new types of adulf education facilities in the Eighth 
Region./ At Lampang a regional centre responsible for research, 
curriculum development, materials production and training is 
* now/almost complete. Operating under the direction of the 
Division and advised by inter-ministerial regional and natio- 
nal committees, ttfiis centre and similar facilities in the 
other parts of the country are viewed as technical service 

J. It should«be noted that in many of the provinces in the 

Southern part of the country (e.g. Yala, Songkhl*), local 
authorities have had full responsibility for programme 
development for some time. 
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units responding to the needs and initiatives of the provin- 
cial Lifelong Education Centres and education authorities 
witfiin their geographical region. 2 Their overall goal will 
be to 'develop programme models and content suited to tfee 
context of the region they serve. The functions of the 
Bangkok centre will be focused on matters related to national 
co-ordination, policy-making, planning, and quality control. 
Division personnel wilT also have important training func- 
tions vis-a-vis regional centre staff and will continue to 
have the prime responsibility for producing core curricula 
for those, courses J[e*g. , Functional Literacy ,\Continuing ' 
Education, . etc.) offered nationwide and for conducting re- 
search and evaluation studies. 

At Chiengmai and Nan provincial Lifelong Education 
Centres are being est abashed. 2 Wfafking under * the author- 
ity of the provincial authorities, ^he centres kill operate 
all adult education programmes and special activities, direct- 
ing 80 per cent of their efforts to the rural areas. They 
will also serve as a focus fo£ co-ordinating effortfe with 
other development service agencies in their province, 

/Of- course, these administrative changes will be gradual 
and will have their most signif icant'lmpact on those pro- 
vinces where LECs will exist. 3 In provinces where LECs 
are not Established the Division will continue to work through 
the provincial education officer and his supervisors. The 
new system will resemble that depicted in Diagram II. 
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1. Other regional centres are being' established at Ubol 

(Northeast), Ratburi (Centred Plains) and Sohgkhla 
(South)/— * 

2. A total of 2k lECs will be developed as part of the IBRD 

loan project. The Ministry's long range goal is to 
establish LECjs in each of the nation's 71 provinces 
and in the slum areas in BanglyDk. 

3. In the current fiscal year the government plans to estab- 

lish five LECs in provinces not covered by the IBRD ♦ 
loan project. 
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Diagram II. The adult education administrative 'system ^(unofficial) 
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Part II -DETERMINING LEARNERS' NEEDS • 



Initial efforts 

- - r* 

In August 1970 a tea* of officials from the Adult Edu- 
cation Division and local education authorities carried out 
a baseline survey in Lampang and Phrae provinces to obtain 
data on village living conditions. Since funding was limit- 
ed, the team was able to sample only two villages in each of 
the provinces. In these efforts they sought data on: , 

1. Village living conditions and economic activities 
and practices; 

2. Villagers' knowledge, attitudes, and practipes in 
areas of health, sanitation, family planning, 
agriculture, marketing, etc., 

3. Villagers* literacy levels and popular lexicon. 

The team utilized two interrelated techniques; inter- 
views (about 4£ respondents average age 35) and grou* dis- 
cussions. The data obtained from these- efforts produced the 
following composite of village life "and villager characteris- 
tic^.." a " 

Language and education . While tne villagers preferred 
to use the local dialect, all could understand Central Thai 
and, when requested/ were able to cqpmunicate in it with 
moderate success. Almost all those interviewed were able 
to write at least one of their nsmes. Although few of the 
adults had atetnded formal public schools, most w,**e send- ' 
ing their children to village schools and placed a high value 
on formal schooling. . t . 

Family life . Families averaged 3.3 children. Most 
people had lived in their village for some time. Houses 
were of basic wood structures, raised off the ground, and . 
simply furnished. The father was the recognised family head, 
although women had .a significant role in decision-making 
particularly in matters related to finances. The men spent 
much of their working time in, the fields. The women were 
primarily responsible f/>r the household chores, shopping. 
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f V 
child care. However, during the plariting and harvesting 
seasons and at other times when their help was needed, the 
women worked in the fields. Children began assisting with 
household and some field-related chares around the age of 
seven to ten, • K 

Nutrition . Most babies were not breast fed for more 
than a month or* so. After that time they were fed a mixture 
of rice and bananas. Home grown Sticky (glutinous) rice was 
f the staple diet wittumeat, fish, chicken, salt, and pepper 
purchased from the market and garden vegetables serving afs 
supplements. 

glutinous rice was cooked early in the morning and 
eaten throughout the day. Little cooking was done in the 
evening, particularly during periods when field work demands 
were heavy. 

Health practices . Most villagers purchased medicines 
for colds and mimor discomforts ^without* consulting doctors. 
Traditional medical practitioners were an important source 
of advice and medicine for more serious matters. They were 
also sought out for vaccinations. Only wljen people were 
seriously ill wpuld they seek help from the staff of the 
nearest health centre or make a trip to the provincial 
hospital. , ' 

t A few villagers practised family planning. The major- 
ity were aware* of or interested in information on birth con- 
trol techniques. * ^ 

Occupations . The cultivation of ri^e both white and 
glutinous, was the main occi^ation of the villagers. Beans, 
tobacco, garlic and challots were also cultivated but -mostly 
for village consumption. During the dry season many villag- 
ers sought work as hired labourers outside the village. 
Agricultural practices were traditional and basic, employing 
water buffaloes and simple hand tools. 

Government . All the villagers were aware of the local 
^leaders (village headman, Tcarbon^ officer), but few knew the 
names of the District Officer, District Education Officer, 
Prime Minister and King and Queen, ox where the district 
offices were located. 

The interviews and group discussions provided the 
following insights oh villagers' attitudes: 

I'ViTambon is an* administrative unit between the district 
and village. ^ 

O ~ - 
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On education^ . Most of the villagers relt education 
was -very important for their children in that it would .en- 
able them to develop literacy skills and, perhaps, eventually 
becom^ teachers or government *of f icials. Their hopfe was 
that their .children would not have to work as they did and 
cope with the uncertainties of agricultural prbduction. For 
themselves, an education that provided occupational training 
(tailoring, hair dressing, or business) and, literacy skills 
was preferred. 

On family size . A full range of views was found but 
a good percentage were interested in limiting family size. 

On 'what they would like to be in their next life'. < 
Most villager sMioped to be teachers or government officios. 

A fev, however 9 would choose again to be farmers. 

K 

On what they would do with a £ift of 2,000 baht. Many 
responded that they would use it in ways related to improv- 
ing their farms. iA sigMficant number suggested saving it. 
Some young women s^id they would use the money to get occu- 
pational training in non-agricultural fields. J 

In addition to the village level efforts to secure 
data, the Division team held discussions with provincial and 
district education officers. A particular issue raised by 
Division representatives was whether matters in the curricu- 
lum related to family planning should be raised directly or 
indirectly. The opinions of these local officials were split 
with a slight majority recommending a direct, explicit ap- 
proach showing the relation between large families and poverty 
. In otTter areas as well, Xhese officials were strongly suppor- 
tive of approaches that provided direct information on what 
villagers should do to solve their problems. 

The data -and photographs gathered from this first needs 
assessment effort wer£ analysed by a committee formed by the 
General Education Department. Drawing from this data the 
Committee formula^d a series of concepts which would provide 
a basis for the Functional Literacy Curriculum. „The result-** 
in£ curriculum consisted of 73 concepts divided irr four gen- 
eral categories, i.e., Agriculture (18), Health and Family 
Life (30), Economics (11), and Civics (14). 1 

Second efforts ^ 

In 1974 the Division initiated a second needs assess- 
ment effort to obtain data for validating or improving units - 

J. The full curriculum is provided in Appendix I. 
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iiyfe^ie existing* functional literacy curri'cuLmm and for devel- 
oping a mare functional curriculum for the continuing educa- 
tion programmes at levels III and IV. Support frtfm the 
Colombo Plan made it possible to carry out the study in each 
sof the major regions of the country. 

The approach utilized involved the following activities: 

1. The Division invited villagers, local and provincial 
officials, and representatives from various professional 
groups working in rural areas .to a workshop. Using group 
discussion and brainstorming techniques and reflecting upon 
their own experiences, the participants developed lists of 
village conditions, interests, needs, and problems. 

2. After the workshop the participants returned, to 
their villages and spent the next one and a half months re- 
flecting further on the matters raised during the sessions. 
During this time they continued to record problem conditions 
in their villages and to discuss potential causes with their 
neighbours . 

3. The original- participants attended a second work- 
shop. At this session they sought to clarify the nature, 
causes, implication? and relative importance of the- problems 
and arrange the village ne£ds in order of priority. 

4. Division planners then formed a team to conduct a 
nationwide purvey in an attempt to validate workshop findings 
with a broad, diverse sample of the population in both ad- 
vanced and poor villages. The results of this study indi- 
cated that villagers; in general, had a good understanding * 
of many of their immediate problems and, were often aware of 
technical solutions to them. However, in areas in which 
they lacked adequate information or technical knowhow, (e.g. 
on nutrition) the villagers often did not know from where ^ 
to get the information, and even if they did, they lacked 

the confidence to approach the source of information. 

The survey findings further indicated that it would - 
not be necessary to include the content on agricultural tech- 
niques in the curriculum. This Interpretation was based on 
two findings, first, a significant number of the respondents- 
were alteady' aware of appropriate agricultural. techniques 
and technical solutions to their agricultural problems. 
Secondly, opinions regarding the -causes of most agricultural 
problems obtained from the farmers themselves ~bs wej.1 as 
local officials and extension agents tended to focus on 
social and economic structural factors. i 
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Orf^he whole, the survey validated t the need for course 
pontent related to mpny of the areas and topics identified 
-during th^rorkshops . In particular, in a\l parts of tlte 
nation, it was found that rural people lacked access to ade- 
quate information on topics concerning personal health and 
hygiene, population and family planning, nutrition, sanita- 
tion, arid the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 

Using both workshop and Validation survey firfcTfnks^ 
the Division officials reviewed the existing functional 
literacy curriculum, text, and teachers' handbook. These 
efforts revealed that many of the issues presented in the 
original effort were still valid-, a finding that was ihardly 
surprising given the fact that most of the initial material 
dealt with fundamental problems which defy short-term solu- 
tions. The reviewerrs did, however, find it necessary to 
clarify certain issues and,, in general, to provide more 
hard information in many of the lessons related to health, 
nutrition, and the other topics mentioned immediately above. 
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The philosophy . 

* . As jftentioned-in Part I, the planners of the Adult 
^ Education* Division formulated a philosophy Specially for r 
, this programme to insure that the curriculum, texts, and 

- other learning materials f and the instructional techniques 

* fc to be used ^would be guided by a common direction* and set of ^ 
goals . The planners explored a number of philosophical 
U \ assumptions and strategies used in other programmes and in 
» all cases found aspects that were unsuitable for the; Thai 
etmtext. Many approaches reviewed advocated behavioural 
*Y ' cHhnges of oneLtype or another. These effort^ tended to' 
v - prescribe a set o^ desired behaviours and develop -learning 

acfcLvit-ies and instructional, techniques that A wcruld' lead 
- iqjrfiitfiiBjH' it |i 1 1 1 li 1 Iji or implicitly,' to accept those., beha$- 
\ r iours. Few provided learners with opportunities to take 
4 into account their otfo experiences and reflections,* In theste^ 
approaches solutions to problems were often simplistic, ^ 
* viewed aa* they w^re from a singly perspective. The learners -1 
personal and community backgrounds were rarely given adequate 
consideration. \ a 

. The Division staff concluded that in attempting tt>^ 
utilize such solutions leatners would encounter serious ob- 

- ^stacles and would not be a^le to apply successfully any useful 
^^Jhowledge they"might gaifc because they lacked a broad under- 
standing of y lor failed t* v dcmsider sufficiently, contextual, 

factors; For example, lesstns encouraging villagers not to 
w keep the^r livestock or poul\py- under their homea^may be 

Justified from public health concerns but failed to take irfto 
account village- secmritvjaxgblems and the pre^^Jence in an^ 
one area of thieves or /fustler's. In the same sense, lessons * 
t encouraging' villagers to discontinue thfe practice of using 
J open flreq ^inside poorly ventilated homes t may hg^ralid" from 
• • the point' of view of those health specialists concerned #tflth 
*the negative affects of inhaling excesstv# amounts of 'smoke. ' 
However, these prescribed solutions determined by outside 
experts fail to account *f or the fact 1:hat without such fiTmoke 
the residents would have problems related to insects and 
mosquitoes, milddew, **food preservation, and warmth. In both 

. " - - ; 29 . * 
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* these examples the pro]>osed reiiedy for the problem can < in 
itself create more s*ious problems in other areas. 

1 y 

* The adult education philos opto Which the Division plan- 
ners developed for this f unctiona^Uteracy pr-ogAtnroe was > 
based on the p^eviogs programme experiences of the Division 
,and "a careful consideration of dominant Thai Buddhist App.ues. 
Morebver, recognizing that while resources for. adult educa- 
tion would increase they would still be limited, these plan- 
ners sought a philosophy that would promote greater self- 
reliance in learning among adults. X* 

*The Division's philosophy is postulated on the follow- 
ing basic assumptions: 

- All people seek happiness as their ultimate goal; 

- Each! person rtust define happiness for himself on - 
the basis of hW or her own experiences, beliefs,* 
abilities; m * 

- While individuals may find it difficult to define 
happineste for themselves, they- will tend to be happy 

-when they are in harmony, both emotionally and phy- 
sically, with their environment, or, more realistic-/ 
ally^ when* they realize they are doing the best they 
can to move toward such a harmony; 

- Sin<fe education and other development activities 

! should he* designed to serve man, they must assist 
him to search for the tools (attitudes, skills, ahd 
information) that will enable him to adapt himself 
and his enyitpnment in order to create his own level 
of harmony. 

^ In the Division's programmes a process known as,khid 
pen is* promoted as a vehicle, to assist learners develop th£ 

• tools they need to work towards the level of harmony they 
desire. First incorporated intp the functional literacy , 
programme, this' process is being extended to al^Divisixm 
activities. 

Before turning to the mechanics of this process, how- 
ever, a definition of khid pen should be attempted. Fre- 
quently, definitions refer to critical thinking, yafcLonal 
thinking, problem-solving and the like. | Others, clsR/it' 
involves all these processes 'and more fr .^~~l(Jiid in Thai is 
the verb 'to think'. ' Pen, when following another vferb is 
an eValuative ferm implying a satisfactory level of perform- 
ance of the preceding' verb in the view of the speaker. Fdr 
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example, one mayyfeay t^> his wife that his friend plays soccer 
pen, indicating that he thinks his friend is an adequate 
player. However, that same frlenH, when asked by the now ^ 
admiring wife, may answer that helplays mai (negative) ften, 
indicating ifr this case^ that heTffTiot satisfied with his 
abilities. A khid pen person, then, 'can be someone whom 
others recognize as having thought through a particular sit- 
uation # well and/or who feels that way himself.. 

Khid pen as a process may be defined in the following 

way! A person approaches a problem an^ seeks potential 

solutions to it by considering or analysing data about: 

«> 

- his personal situation, including his values 
(feelings), capabilities, weaknesses, and resources; 

- his environment, including his conmunity's social, 
^cultural, political, and physical conditions; and 

- the best accumulated knowledge available related to 
the issue and its potential solutions. ^ 

The problem and alternative solutions thus considerg4^ 
the individual then chooses both a solution and a xourse of 
aption designed to achieve his goals relying on the same 
analytical process. If, due to circumstances beyond his 
immediate control (e.g., a lack of certain knowledge or 
skills) or an unwillingness to accept possible negative con- 
sequences of necessary actions, he cannot choo^Jthe solu- 
tion he most desires or a course of action that will lead to 
it, he will adopt a lesser solution, or a course of action 
that may make his desired solution possible in the long run. 
These latter actions may include learning required skills, 
obtaining more relevant or. fuller knowledge and information, 
or initiating steps to modify obstacles jfhictj exist in his 
environment. 

In brief it could be said that the philosophy and its 
application encourages people to change themselves or their 
environment or both, but not to endanger themselves, emotion- 
ally or physically, n^r their environment iff the process. In 
programme terms the v * following general tenets emerga* 

- currifcu^um should focus qjx tHfe real and immediate 
problems of adult learners and their community; 

1* Mai pen is also used to mean 'not at all'* Since this - 
individual does indeed play soccer, his use of mai pen 
Indicates hi^Jbvn dissatisfaction with his abilities. 
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- materials should pose problems or describe potential 
problem conditions and proVide related technical 
information or indications as to where such informa- m 
tion can be obtained; 

- learning sessions should be held in an atmosphere 
conducive to sharing experiences' and ideas;.. 

- the instructional processes should require learner . 
participation, draw on learner experiences, and seek 
learner solutions to learner and community problems; 

- the teacher f 8 role in discussions is to facilitate, 
to encotirage learners to consider the problenfe and 
their potential solutions in light of theim^wn sit- 
uation and that of .their community and the^^fet tech- 
nical knowledge available. Special concern s*hould 

be directed to the '-individual and community contexts 
as these matters are of tei* neglect^} j*p* School tradi- 
tions which emphasize technical knwj$<4& 

4 " , Finally, thinking ip "khid pen term^pmd tlie functional 

v adult educatii^ philosophy) provides ft" broader perspective 

than exclusive reliance ^on technical knowledge or inf ormation 
about the soci^ context alone. In a. period of rapitj societal 
change promoted *by powerful forces, iti§ relatively easy for 
people to becomg^ervants of one or several compel tnfe vested 
interest groups. Change forced in this- fashion s^n havfe 
serious negative implications for both .the IndiV^j^ld in-» 
Solved and the general society. If people realise the impol 
anCe of thinking from all perspectives 'and an£le^jg£hey wii 
tend to choose a course of action that" will ferifcg tnem a de- 
gree of happiness even when problemf .caiv not* be ftill}^ resolved 
in a short time, regardless, of the "^rooupt of resources brought 
to bear on them. , ><* ^ * 

* The/development of the adult education f urict^onfll literacy 

curriculum ^ 

■ ■ — " * X* * f » * 

Upon the completion of the bas'q surveys in I«ampang 
and Phrae 1 provinces f§n 1970 (see^bove,. Part II) the Adult 
Education T)ivi$ion Fequestetl that the Ministry pf Education • 
appoint a committee to develop a functional literacy curric- 
ulum. The 22-man committee charged fl^th this duty included 
representatives from the l&nistriea of Health r *Economic 
Affairs, and Agriculture in addition to specialists from the 
— department of Educational* Techniques dnd the General Educa- 
tion Department^ Supervlspry Unit. i 
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* Unfortunately, the daj^a gathered frQm. the survey in 
the two provinces. did not provide a sufficient basis for 
curriculum Duilding. * Among the most serious shortcomings 
was the fact that a majority of the survey questions con- 
cerned the* interviewee's personal background and ttot their 
health, occupational, and economic attitudes and practices. 
Moreover,' the time allocated for 'the interviewing was in- 
sufficient. As a consequence committee members had to rely 
heavily on data previously ^gathered by other government 
agencies and on views of\village problems that officials of 
these agencies had developed through their experiences in . 
various development efforts. Data of this latter type,- in 
particular, proved useful as the individuals were intimate- 
ly involved in a wide variety of fiel,d-level d e vel o p m e n t 

efforts. For instance, with respect to health content*, the 
Division relied on the Ministry of Health officials wht> w.ere 
able to provide numerous examples of actual situations en- 
countered in thefr work in Northern Thailand. 

The relationship between curriculum content and the target 
group f ,s problems 

The adult functional literacy curriculum consists of 
a series of self-contained units, each covering one specific 
prqblem or idea. In theory the units desaribe\ conditions 
faced by the target group and pose problems tha£ these con- 
ditions might cause. It is the responsibility of the class 
determine whether or not the problems posen are their prob-' 
lems > to identify othef problems that may arise from the 
condition or situation, to note, the beneficial aspects of 
these conditions, and, finally, decide on alternative 
solutions (if necessary) to the problems in their group dis- 
cussions. w ~ " ^ 

The orlginax curriculum, contained 73 unite. The gen- 
eral subject area breakdown was as follows: 

Agriculture 18' units 

S>» .Health 30 M 

^ ' Economics' « 11 

Civics 14 " 



73 units 



% A sample of curriculum units is provided further* on. 

A description of the complete curriculum can be found in^ 
s Appendix I. 
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Samples (translations) 



Agriculture '(total units 
Condition 



18) 



Many fanners leave their fields idle 
" once they have finished harvesting 
their paddy 

Problem : Agricultural production is low. Farmers 
do not eajii sufficient income. 

Curriculum : Farmers sho(IT3 use their land afl} year 
concepts round. By Rotating crops such as corn 
and vegetable with rice, farmers can 
increase their income* Legumes are 

. especially recommended as they h elp to 

restore certain soil 'nutrients , 

Health (total units 30) 

^Condition : People enjoy eating partially cooked 

or raw meat and fish dishes. They like 
the taste and believe such dishes are 
nutritious, _ 

Problem : Partially or uncooked meat and fish can 

' carry parasites such as trichina,* liver 

fluke and tapeworms, 

V 

Curriculum : Meat and fi«h are apt to contain germs 
concepts or parasites such as trichina, livet 
fluke, tapeworms,/ It is therefore 
recommended that meat and fish should 
not be eaten raw, but rather should be 
cooked well so that any germs and 
parasites will be eliminated: 

Economics (total 11 units) 

Condition : Most farmers* do not have facilities for S 
storing their produce before selling iy 
Therefore, when the middleman's buyers/ 
offer a price, the fanners are often 
obliged to accept it even though it is 
low, For. example, a farmer who may get 
25 satangs per egg from a J^uver, could 
get one biht if he sold it In the market. 

Prdblem ; Farmers get low prices for their produce- 



1 
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Selling goods that~will pass through < 
many middlemen before reaching the re- 
tail market will bring less income for 
each middleman wants to make a profit. 
To get a good price a tanner should 
deal with the middleman closest to the 
retail market. 



Civics (total 14 units) 

Condition : Although Thailand has a democratic 

form of government, most villagers still 
regard^ government officials as their 
masters. The!y hold these officials in 
, awe and are often afraid to seek them 
— = o ut for adv ice* 

problem : There ±9 a gap between the people and 
government officials. People do not 
make use of their right to obtain 
^ official services whicfl can help them 

improve their lives. 

Curriculum : The governor is the head of the pro- 
concepts vince; the district officer the head 
of the district. Both the governor 
and the district officer are respon- 
sible for seeing to it that government 
services reach the people and for pro- 
viding for their welfare. Villagers 
should co-operate with officials to 
improve their village and province. 



The adult functional literacy textbook 

"After the functional literacy curriculum was estab- % 
lished a working group was formed to develop the textbookT" 
This group consisted of the following personnel | Adult Edu- 
cation Division officials, Thai language and arithmetic 
supervisors, and educators skilled in the northern dialects 
and aware of the living conditions of the northern people. 
Altogether there were six full-time members of the group and 
a varying number of part-time resource people who assisted 
in writing s^iDf lessons and anlyslng the early drafts of the 
text/ 

ess of preparing the terft was much more dif- 
t of constructing the curriculum. Considerable 
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debate surrounded almost every step in the development of 
the lessons as there was a crash of opinions over matters 
concerning key words and vocabulary selection as well as 
sentence construction and le«th. In any case, the basic 
principles evAtually decide^upon tq guide text develop- 
ment were as follows: 

1. Emphasis on content relevance / Given .the fact 
that th£ Adult Functional Literacy Programme aimed to pro- 
mote knowledge related to the daily problems of the popula- 
tion, the text was developed placing paramount importance 
•on content relevance. From the moment the adult learners 
began their studies they were faced vith lessons which in- 
cluded discussion problems. Such content, was not put aside 
until the learners had mastered the ability to read the - 
consonants and vowels individually and then in combination 
as had previously been'the case in all literacy efforts in 
Thailand. 

2. ^£ach lesson a self-contained unit . Given the fact 
that the adult learners in this programme were to study only 
two hours per day for three days a week, it was decided that 
each lesson should be a self-contained unit which could be 
completed in the two hour period. The understanding that 
rural adult learners could not attend class on a regular 
basis further reinforced this concept. In these self-con- 
t^ined lessons all component^ , namely, key words, reading 
passage, language drills, and arithmetic lessons wenf relat- 
ed to the particular knowledge or concepts covered in the 
lesson. jp\ 

3. Related Thai language and arithmetic^gotnponents . 
Even though in most curricula arithmetic is an independent 
subject area, in the adult functional literacy curriculum 
the arithmetic content of the lesson is closfeiy connected 
with the Thai language content. - For example, in a lesson 
about farmers the arithmetic component includes problems in- 
volving farmers as well. Moreover, in a lesson about family 
planning, the arithmetic section focuses on reading the 
calendar, knowledge that is useful in Calculating the days 
when one should take contraceptive pills. 

4. The textbook made from separate cards . One special 
characteristic ©f the functional literacy text is that in- * 

"stead of being a regular book it consists of aseries of . 
separate cards. Thi§ format was adopted for the following 



reasons: 
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a) To avoid overwhelming the learners by preheating 
them with a J thick text that appears formidable, 

b) To motivate the learners to attend clashes regular- 
ly so that they can jidji pages to their book. 

c) To allow for easier teayfe' revisions, additions, ot 
deletions depending on local needs. 

The learners receive a binder in which they can keep 
the lftason cards that they receive; each time_ they attend class. 

- — 5. Use of pictures to introduce th£ lesson or concept . 
Pictures are used frequently in the functional literacy text. 
Most are real fclfe photographs takefi 'in the northern part of 
Thailand. The purposes of these photographs are as follows: 
i . 

a) .To help the learners to reflect on real problem ^ 

conditions in their community and thereby make the 
problem presented real, not; hypothetical. 

b) To motivate jj^cusslon of the problems tf\at the 
learners face in their daily live**. 

Instructional techniques / 

The instructional techniques used in the progrlBte , 
were specifically designed to be [consistent with the Mvi- 
sion f 8 philosbphy of educatio#. The steps involved art as 
follows: / / * ^ . 

1. Use of photographs to introduce the lesson concept . 
The lesson begins with the teacher showing ^he photograph ou 
the Gall chart* to the learners, photographs- «fe selected 
for their ability to stimulate learners to reflect upon con- 
ditions they and their conatmity confront. For instance, 
when they see a photograph of a person drawing water from ja 
Well, they may think of the times they draw water ffom the 
wells in their village. Or, when they §§e a photograph of , 
garbage scattered on the ground or being burned, they may 
think about how garbage is disposed of In their village. It 
is not an easy matter to secure photographs that vill stimu- 
late the learners to -reflect upon problem situations. Con- 
sequently, it is often necessary for the teachers and learners 

J.The -large, easily visible vail char**%(iuplicating the pic- 
ture and reading passage found in the learnej^ 1 text are 
used as' aids in both the introductory discussion and read- 
ing drills. ' 
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to talk together about tfl^conditions in the photograph and, 
then, discuss rejlat^d conditions common fn their village. 
But these- conversations should not be carried on to the 
•point where the teacher offers instruction in the causes of 
and solutions for probleraff that may 
Photographs are used whenever possible 
of details-are required and ari appropriate photograph cannot 
be located, drawings are included. The current revised ver-* 
siofi of th£ adult functional literacy text has 95 photographs 
and two drawings. 

2. Study key word£* to introduce lesson Concept s. Thai 
language texts fdx beginners have different ways of using 
key words. Most select words that include certain vowels 

* and consonants in order to teadh or reinforce techniques for 
combining letters t Words that meet this criteria have a 
serious limitation in that they often do not convey any im- < 

fportant, funttional concepts. The Functional Literacy Pro- 
ject, therefore, did not .follow -this approach. Instead, text 
writers selected key words which conveyed the lesion concept 
(Jirectly and did not concern themselves with the- voyel-con- 
sonant combinations they contained. ^ 

> flffe function of the key words in the functional liter- 

acy text are as follows : * ■ 

a) t convey the gist of the lesson content; 

b) to introduce the lesson concepts; and 

c) to aid the learners to develop a vocabulary of 
wotds commonly found in printed matter in rural 
areas. 

3. Pose issues and questions to stimulate discussion . In 
theory, discussion should dominate functional literacy clashes. 
However, discussion does not take place without sustained sti- 
mulus, particularly in Thailand whejre school and other educa- 
tion traditions have rarely utilized this technique. After 
reviewing ways discussion could be stimulated the planners of 
the adult functional literacy programme decided not to rely 

on methods that involved excessive teacher questioning as it 
was felt that, given their prevailing attitudes about and 
experiences with schooling, learners would tend to merely f 
answer those questions $nd 4 more seriously, seek answers that 



2. For a full list of the key words used In the text see 
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would please the teacher. Techniques of this nature would 
not, therefore, be sufficient either to strengthen khid pen 
capabilities or to promote independent decision-making among 
the adult learners. 

As a result it was decided that teachers would merely 
pose issues for the learners consider, • first, in small 
group discussions and, later, as a class. In phrasing the 
issues two ground rules were established. First, fhe issue 
should be stated in such a way that the learners would ffnd 
no clues as to a 'correct' position to take on it, that is, 
the Statement should be value neutral. Setond, to the -ex- 
tent possible, the phrasing should stimulate the learners 
to consider not merely technical knowledge or information, 
but also data concerning their social arid environmental con- 
text and their own resources or lack thereof. The issues 
are ncft contained on the learners' lesson cards and are 
found only in the teachers 1 'handbook. 

Several issues drawn from the currerit curriculum are 
offered below as samples. 

Samples (translations) 

a) From a lesson on transplanting paddy seedlings 

1 . 1)o you think'' that the methods used to transplant 
paddjweedlings in your village are the best 
possible or not? For what reasons? 

2. Is the saying 'bad soil, plant close; good soil, 
* plant wide' relevant to transplanting rice seed- 
lings? Please explain why. 

3. In the past year what guidelines did youjfollow 
in transporting your paddy seedlings? Why did 
you do it that way?, Next year do you think you 
will do it the same way? If so, why? If not, 
why not? \ 

I 

b) From a lesson on family planning ! 

1. Compare the general physical health of a woman 
you know who has many children with a woman you 
know who has only a few? How are they different? 
Similar? 
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'2. Do you agree or not with the common slogan which 
says that a woman who has a lot of children will 
age rapidly and lose her ^beauty? Why? Why not? 
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3. In our visage in the future should parents have 
many^or fey children? Why? Why noti^ 

c) Fronr a lesson on forming groups 

1. In this village have any groups ever been formed? 

What were the advantages and disadvantages? If 

there is no group formed yet, should we try to 

organize one? Why (for what purposes)? 
/\ * 

2. Talk about foreign investment in Thailand. They 

often form a group of shareholders. Should we s 
do the same? 

3. From now on should we work as a group or t£am? 
Why? Why not? 



A 



9 4. Have learners break into ^mall groups for distus- 

♦ sion. After the picture has been discussed -and the issues 
raised the teacher asks the learners to divide themselves 
into small grotos of six to seven to discuss independently 
the issues posed\ The teacher does not participate in 'these 
discussions but acts only as a facilitator/adviser of the 
groups if recjije^ted. The concern is to minimize the teacher's 
, .influence ipthese discussions. These small group discus- 
sions are expected to provide the learners with the opportun- 
ity and ^atmosphere appropriate for: 

m a) thinking imaginatively, critically and creatively. 
(If the teacher is allowed to participate in group 
discussio% the Thais traditionally tend to accept 
the tea^tajjrs ideas); and . 

b) exchanging experiences and ideas (life experiences 
offer many valuaWi insights into problems and 
their solutions, conventional analytical frame- 
works and solutions often are inappropriate in 
rural contexts. Moreover, some solutions offered 
by m6dem technology can have seridus negative 
consequences for the ecology and living standards 

\ of the rural areas); 

c) openly discussing both the advantage and disadvant- 
^-ages of various actions and, thereby, developing 

a broader perspective on problems and proposed 
solutions; * 

d) becoming .familiar and comfortable with the idea of 
speaking out publicly t on issues and realizing that 

40 * . 
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they, the learners; as .well as high ranking or . 
senior officials or group leaders, can and 
) should speak out on^issues. (To stimulate sense 

of responsibility if) family, community "and 
finally national level interactions. To «on- 
. vert conventional v^fcn's roles as followers to 
^ctiv4^ roles as self and community developers) 0 . 

5. Learners find their own solutions . Another distinc- 
tive characteristic of the adult functional literacy teaching 
process is that the learners not the -teachers choose their 
own solutions to the issues posed. Their decisions may be 
different depending on their own context. The teacher should 
not attempt to manipulate the learners 1 thoughts but should 
leave tffe w solution open for each person to decide. For the \ 
teacher to impose certain ideas of beliefs on the learners 
would only reinforce the usual dependency relationship the 
student has formed with the teacher at a time when such 
relationships are gradually changing. 

6. Key words drilled and memorized . After discussion, 
the teacher f s r role becomes more directive as the key Words 
appearing on the front of lesson cards are drilled and memo- 
rized. The purpose of % this part of the lessor^ is to provide 
learners with an opportunity to learn words that are frequent- 
ly found in newspapers, official government statements, and 
other printed matter Encountered in rural areas. * 

7. Reading drill passage . Once the learners have 
mastered the key words the tgacher guides them through sev- 
eral readings, of the lesson passage. These passages offer 
/urther drills 'on the key words and are designed to develop 
the learners' ability to read simple sentences. Their con- * 
tent provides information related to the issues discussed. 
Often this information includes solutions to the problem as 
well. As a result, a frequent criticism of this approach is 
that these solutions wil-1 have too much influence on the 
learners and/; Indeed, that the Learners may adopt these text- 
book solutions instead of ones they have determined on their 
own. In .theory, the learners arfe expected to treat these 
textbook solutions as additional options tha t shou ld be conx 
sidered only in the light of learner and community context' 
and, also, against better technica^^j^ledge. 



The reading passage is foun^on the reverse side of 
the lesson card containing the photograph. This passage 
contains the key words found under the picture and informa- 
tion concerning the problems or. possible solutions to fflem^ 
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In o^der that the learwoxs may remember the key words 
the passage contains these wordS in the first two or three 
sentences. In the subsequent sentences there are blank 
spaces where the appropriate key wprds, selected from a list, 
are to be filled in by the learners. Following are two 
samples* of this part of the lesson. 



Samples ( translations) 



a) Thais have different occupations. 

Some have occupations as paddy farmers. 

Some have occupations as fruir growers. 

.Some have t as civil servants. 

Those occupations which many people are/' 
engaged in are important. 

Many people have occupations as paddy 
farmers so paddy farming has a lot of 
ance. " » 



important 
occupations 



b) In the planting season we grow rice. 
Once^the planting season is over we 
grow beans or other vegetables. We* 
plant rice and grow vegetables in 
rotation all jrear round. When we tajce 
our vegetables to sell <we increase 
our income. 



If we want to increase our 



we 



should, after the rice harvest , ^> 

vegetables in fcll year round. 



income 
grow 

rotation 
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The. reading passage, thei^ provides the following; 

* a) A summary of some of the points likely to 
be made in the discussion. 

b) A reading and writing exercise. ~* ' 

c) An exercise that will enable" the learners to 
/ remember the key words. * 

♦ 42 > 
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* • 

jj) An encouragement to the learners as they — 
+ succeed in selecting the correct key word 

1 jTf£ffi*each blank (it utiliz.es the immediate 
# ^ -Wsponse and reinforcement princfple of pro- 
r - ' grammed texts). 

ft^ tfriting eyercises . The n£xt part of the lesson i$ 
the wricmg exercise. <A yariety of teacher-guided , drills 
*are uaed throughout the text. The vocabulary used in these 
♦exercises include emphasis on the key words of the lesson. 
Ix* letter lesson? question, and answ'ers related to the ' 
information and, often, solutions Contained in the reading 
passage^p*e-pfese?nted; Samples- of • these exercises follow: 

<k . - 

r Samples (translations) 



a) Please copy t^f f ollpwin^- yords and read them: 
mercy 



kindnes y : \ ^ 



service 



crippled person 

deaf " 

blial 



"36" 



health station 



b) Please complete the words in the sentences ancj, 
then reacf the sentences. 

.\ 



(a family has ^f ath , a J ther and child . 

The father aHFmother m st -ra se the children). 



c) Kill in th^ following sentences with the appropri- 
ate wor^Trom the following list: vegetables, beans, 
paddy, rotation,- grow, hav^, year, more. 

1. During* the jrlant^g season we grow . 

*2.' Af ter the plantin^season we grow 

^ or* other ^ ^ 



\ 
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•c , * 

'3. We plant tice and grow vegetables (in 

_J all yev, long* 

d) Answer these questions. 
< What foods have high nutritional value? 

* L : ^ 

What foods make us strong and healthy? 



0 



What floods have the same nutritional value 
as meat and eggs? 



All the lesson components described above v are now 
contaiagd in the cards distributed ,by lesson to form the j 
basif text. 



9.. Numeracy drills . Xh6 last component* of each ^ 
lesson concerns basic computation skills. Once basic skills 
in addition, subtraction, etc. have been drilled, the 
lesson includes problems. The vocabulary, ai\jj often the 
substance of these arithmetic problems are related to the 
key words and subject matter used in th§ early par^s of the 
lesson. Many of these exercises are now structured 'along 
the lines of those found iri programmed tefcts. The learners 
receive separate workbooks containing these drills at present, 
but will soon receive the numeracy exercises on cards to be 
included witih the other lesson ^components in their basic text. 
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Teacher 1 a ^ hyndbook 

These handbooks contain replicas of the lesson cards 
(illustration or photograph, key words, and reading passage) 
distributeV*o the learners plus the lesson rationale, objec- 
tives, and suggopted issues for discussion. Several examples 
from ttte* current version of this handbook are presented* below. 

Samples (translations) 

]k 4^sson on crop Station 

tionale . It has been observed that after harvest- 
ing paddy farmers "art likely to leave their fields idle. Ex- 
planations often r^fer to the individual farmer's ignorance * 

f \ ,4* 
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of the waste involved or his Indifference to the need, to 
utilize- fully and care fo,r land he does not own. Other fac- 
tors are obviously involved and equally important. None- 
theless, the result is that farmers lose opportunities to 
add^to their income and maintain the fertility of the soil 
^jy, leaving their fields' idle^during the period between har- 
vest and the next planting season. * 

Objective . To encourage the learners to^ecome 
aware of the possibilities they have to earn more income and 
maintain poll fertility by cultivating their fields through- 
out the year and rotating crops. * ,^ 

Suggested .issues for discussion 

a) Is it true that! farmers can add to their income 
and maintain soil fertility by planting throughout the year, 
^nd rotating crops? Why? Why not? 



b) Why do some people 



leave their fields idle after 



harvest? What are the obs^tajcl^a preventing them from doing 
otherwise? How can these obfetaqles be overcome?. 

+ 2 . Lesson on family planning 

Rationale . Many families in Thailand are faced 
with problems caused in part,! at" leait, by low income. In- 
variably, members of large families with insufficient earn- 
ings must deal with significant physical and psychological 
hardships. . • 

Objective . To provide a forum for the adult learn- 
ers to discuss the advantages* and disadvantages of large 
family size in light of their own needs and concerns. ' 

Suggested Issues for discussion 

a) Do you agree with the saying 'If you have many 
children, you are likely/to be poor 1 ? Why? Why not!r 

b) Reflect on your current circumstanpes . 'Do y6u* 
want* to have a large family or a small one? Please elaborate. 



The main purpose of the Teacher f s* Handbook is to sug- 
gest ways ln L i/rrirt:h the teachers can conduct their classes 
withbut relyingf'on the technique that has been most familiar 
I them since childhood and has been utilized in all prior 
faming and teaching experiences, i.e., lecturing. 
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Evaluating learner perfonqance ^ 

The regulations issued by the Ministry of Education 
in 1973 regarding the Adult Education Functional Literacy 
Programme prescribes the f ollowing\criterfa for determining 
whether or not a learner 'passes r the course and receives a 
certificate: . > «. 

"The student will attend class for at least 70 
per cent^>f the total class time in any semester. ^ 
In cases when a student does not meet this stipu- 
lat'ioh and teacher considers that individual 
to possess- sufficient knowledge and motivation, 
the teacher may provide make-up instruction ses- 
sions so that fhe individual can meet the minimum 
attendance Requirement. Only at that tijne may the 
student be recommended for a certificate attest- 
ing t,o his or her completion of Jbpfe: programme. 



During the course of the semesf*f , a minimum of 
three examinations prepared by* the course Instruc- 
tor will be administered in each of the following 
areas; Thai language, mathgmat Iqs, subject matter 
knowledge, and attitude change. The\e examinations 
will be diagnostic and the results^ us^ed for course 
improvement." 

The regulations also call for the use of pre- and 
, post-testing. The pre-test, prepared by regional or provin- 
cial education supervisors, is composed of four parts; Thai ♦ 
language and arithmetic achievement, general knowledge and 
Information, and attitudes about various family life nflatters. 

The post-test, identical to the pre- test,* is adminis- 
tered by 'the same supervisors. The objective of this test is 
to measure gains through pfe- and post-test differences. 
These Jesuits, like those on the tests prepared by s the course 
instructors, are not to be used in deciding whether or not a 
Styfdent is to receive a certificate, .that ^ecision is based 
largely on attendance records and, ta sdthe extent, on th£ 
teacher's independent evaluation of an individual's literacy, 
-numeracy and problem-solving skills. v 1 

Research on th e fl^K tional literacy programme < • 
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In 1971 thewlult Education Division requested an out- 
side tes^arch committee^ to make an independent study of the 

f» rJ : : 

2. The committee was chaired by«-Kamol Sudprasert, with Chalong 
Boonyanan as secretary. ' 



* , Curriculum and text design 

* ' • . k 

functional literacy programme in Lampang and Phrae provinces, 
specifically the learning gains achieved by the participants. 
Results shoved that reading ability increased significantly 
f from an initial score of just over three to a final score of 
£us£~~ever six on a nine point scale. At the same time, math- 
ematical ability increased from 3.7 to 6.5. ^ Attitudes*, 
measured using a Likert scale, were found to have changed 
significantly in a positive direction in 18 of the 22 con- 
cepts. Changes were most profound in concepts related to 
family planning and agricultural practices. 2 

* However, in 1974 anothet independent study^ showed # 
the average Thai language and mathematical skills of func- 
tional literacy graduates to be lower than the national aver- 
sage for 4th grade students in the school system bur higher 
than^hat^f or 3rd grade students. * 

4 In 1975 two additional research^ef f orps were under- 
taken. The first^ indicated that (1) the literacy retention 
rate among functional litertr^cy programme graduates was 
lower than that of grade IV graduates from the regular school 
system (both groups- being tested three years after graduation) 
and (2) t^ie literacy retention rate among both functional 
literacy and grade IV-graduates residing in communities with 
a Village Newspaper Reading Centre was greater than those 
without a Centre. t 

1. The reading test measured abilities ranging from recogniz- 

ing the alphabet (l) to reading complex sentences .(9) . 
The mathematics test, similarly graduated, measured abil- 
ities ranging from recognizing symbols (1) to solving 
* complex problems ('9). 

2. Fo> a full description of these efforts and findings see 

Adfult Education Division, Department of General Educa- 
tion, Ministry of Education Report on the 1 Evaluation of' 
Otie Adult Education Functional Literacy Programme in 
-% Lampang and Phrae provinces, 251 1 *, mimep^raphed. (in Thai) 

3. "Sonieong Asavagoon. Literacy levels of graduates of the FL 

'^programme. Bangkok, Chulalongkorn University, 1-97^. 
(Master's thesis in Thai) 

4. Kulab Wangdeekul. Literacy retention among graduates of 

the FL program. Bangkok, Chulalongkorn Univei^ity; 
25*18 (1975)*." TWaster's thesis In Thai) \ , 
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k second more extensive effort invoked the National 
Education Cmincil, Office of the Prime* Minister and the Adult 
Education Division. J Sampling throughout the fourmajor geo- 
graphical regfc^^pf Thailand, this research was completed 
in early 1977. Among its findings were: (1) the reading, # 
writing, and mathematical abilities of functional literacy 
'^graduates were acceptable (regular school grade lievel equi- 
valents were not determined); (2) Northern students scored 
lower in language "fcld.ll areas than students from the South 
and Northeast; (3) individuals who had n£ver studied before 
scored lowef than those who had; (*0 male students scored 
higher than female ^n all are£s; and (5) 'learners residing 
in areas with a Village Newspaper Reading Centre scored 
higher in reading skills than those without a Centre. 

Curriculum and materials revision 

j 

There have been no specific research studies to 
validate the curriculum content of the programme other 
than the survey described in Part I. ^Moreover, the Division 
has lacked # , both the personnel and resources required to es- 
tablish and maintain a l^hly structured formative evaluation 
. programme. Nonetheless, it has received through periodic 
follow-up meetings with functional literacy teachers and 
supervisory personnel. Conducted by provincial supervisors 
and often Division staff, these meetings Have Evolved Into 
wide-open discussion sessions, using techniques similar to 
those the teachers afe supposed to fallow in their classes. 
Additional feedback has been obtained from tield workers and 
from other government agencies who have voluntarily taken an 
interest in the programme as they have viewed it as an itn- 
* portant complement to their own efforts. 

^ Guided by inputs from these sources, the Divisionr has 

made annual revision in. the functional literacy materials, 
and, to a leaser extent, in the curriculum. Curricular 
changes have been related for the most part to the content 
of specific lessons, particularly those concerning agricul- 
ture, and have resulted in refinements -designed to increase' 
relevancy. At present t * however , the Dfvisign is planning a 
major alteration in the curricular structure. The first 

2. F<Jr a report on this study see Thatiland. Office of the 

National Education Council and General *£ducation^ Depart-, 
ment, Ministry of Education, Thailand. Research' report 
on the functional literacy program: Part I: An evalua- 
tion of reading, writing, and mathematics and general 
% educational conditions. Bangkok, n.d. . • 
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j 

project to be affected by these changes will be the function- 
al literacy programme for people living in the hill areas 
within the Eighth Educational Region. Later, as the Regional 
Centres currently under development begin to operate^t plan- 
ned capacity, similar changes will be incorporated in all 
functional literacy progranme. 

TJie new curriculum for the hill areas will consist of 
a core set of concepts related to problems shared by all the 
people, Thai as well as tribal living in these areas. ^ This 
core will amount to approximately 60 per cent of the total 
curriculum. The remaining 40 per cent will be devoted to 
problems or issues common to specific cultural grpups or% 
localities. The ultimate goal is to offer sufficient choices 
so that local administrators, together with teachers and, 
perhaps, the learners themselves, can select for the remain- 
ing part of the curriculum lesson cards that pose problems 
and concepts relevant to the unique circumstances of the 
locality. ^ 

The Division has revised and reprinted the functional 
literacj^text .each ^yeaf since the^ogramme began > Major 
changes during ,the sevens-year period have included, inter 
alia; 

- increasing tfte size of the print and illustration 
(1972-73), 

- using more photographs (two-colour and multi-colour) 
thai* line drawings (1974, 1976), 

- selecting key words which convey the desired con- 
cepts more clearly, but are less value-laden (1974, 
1976, 1977), 

1. Originally, this project was planned to focus exclusively 

on the" three most populous tribal groups: the Meo, Yao 
and*Karen. During the first year of operations (1976- 
77) it became apparent to Division and Department plan- 
ners that such an approach worked against one of the 
programmed critical goads; political, social, and 
economic integration. 'By providing services exclusive- 
ly for members' of these tribal groups and ignoring the 
— Thais and other tri'b&l peoples living nearby or in the 
same village, the programme was offering a potential 
source of conflict among these people. 

2. The Hill Tribes Division of thf Social Welfare Department 

has adapted a- similar area* approach for' its development 



programmes . 
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- simplifying exercises associated vith the reading 
passage (1977), and 

- incorporating the language and arithmetic drills 
into the basic text (1977), (Previously, separate 
workbooks existed for eaclp • 

Revisions in the teacher !s handbook are similar to 
those made in the tfxt vith respect to key words and <fche 
like. In addition, twp major changes have been made, -First, 
after the initial year the teacher's handbook vras revised to 
include a replica of the lessen caAd ^distributed to the 
learners as well as the special* instructions and issues and 
backgrQund information for eactf lessoth Second, the new 
handbook under preparation includes specific guidelines to 
assist the teachers in their efforts to encc^irage learners 
to consider more deeply factors related to themselves and 
their society and environment before making decisions as to 
how to solve a- problem. 

Conclusion: Currept and future efforts in programme revision 

Mvision planners and specialists are ^urrently focus- 
ing their concerns on the following aspects of the functional 
literacy programme. 

1. Teacher training . Observations of the past seven 
years indicate that, in general, a 'teacher who understands 
and is committed to the Instrubtional process - its philo- 
sophy and goals more than the actual steps it involves - can 
easily overcome inadequacies in content relevance or the ten- 
dency of some lessons to impose solutions. On the other hand, 
teachers who do not fch^r^ such an understanding and commit- 
ment can t^ve great difficulties even when there are no struc- 
tural or content flaws in a lesson. As a result, the Division 
has in the past seuc^i years placed a high priority on its 
teacher training ^pivities apd approaches. Qurrently, a 
model is in use which is based on the same khid pen instruc- 
tional goals that teachers are expected to promote in their 
classes and utilizes the same processes to achieve them.^ 
Moreover, plans call for using this model or various adapta- 
tions of it for training adult education workers at all levels. 
, s i . * 

1. An English translation of the training handbook in twhich 
this model is used ie currently being prepared for the 
Unesco Regional* Office for Education in Asia and the* 
Pacific. - „ $ 
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There is" a growing recognition, however, that some of 
the problems encountered with teachers can not be adequately 
addressed by training activities that will always be limited * 
in duration and, perhaps, follow-up by the availability of 
^financial resources and qualified supervisory personnel. 
Since many reoccurring problems tend to fall under the 
general category of teacher attitude/and comnitment, 
Division officials are npw viewing^hem more as concerns for 
recruitment than training. I . 

2. Content relevance . While the Division has sought 
ways of making curriculum content more relevant to learner 
and community needs, these efforts have been hampered by 
highly centralized curriculum approval mechanisms and con- 
cerns vith standardization. However, as indicated above, in 
the near future approximately 40 per cent of the functional 
literacy curriculum will vary from region to region and, per— 
haps, require approval at the regional rather than the nation- 
al level. Such refopis, while important, will in themselves 
be insufficient. Ultimately, relevance can only be achieved 
to a satisfactory degree when^teachers and learners are en- 
couraged to adept the ieaues posed in each lesson to their 
particular needs and seek, on their own, the necessary re- 
sources, informational and otherwise, they require to resolve 
those issues. At present there are instances in which ?ome 
individual teachers and their classes are undertaking such 
adaptations. 

3. From Khid pen to Thorn pqn . Certain Thai educators 
have offered the suggestion that the functional literacy pro- 
gramne should expand its khid pep goal of providing adult 
learners with encouragement to think through issues and their 
solutions* well to include motivating these learners to take 
action to resolve the issues (tham pen) A To accomplish an 
expanded goal of this kind will necessitate the co-ordination 
of the field work of the Division with other government rural 
service agencies. The newly established provincial lifelong 
education centres and particularly their int\tr-agency advisory 
committees offer mechanisms for close co-ordi\ation at the 
field level. ' \ 

4. Formative programme evaluation . The (iyrrent reform 
and expansion effort, sponsored in part by an IBRD loan, will 
provide the Division with/ the additional resources and train- 
ed personnel it requires to develop more systematic feedback 

J. Tham pen : to know how to do. 
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and programme evaluation systems. At the field- level Provin- 
cial Lifelong Education staff (averaging approximately 30 
people) will provide the manpower for supervisory and data- 
gathering visits. With respect to the technical aspects of 
this work, the Regiqnal Centres will share much of the burden 
that had* previously fallen on a small central Vtaff . 

Thi-Dlvision regards the challenges it faces, in this 
area as being amongfcits roost significant. The technical prob- 
lems and those related to the administration- are not however 
considered so serious as those related to attitude. More 
specifically, the Division is aware that a programme .evalua- 
tion consciousness ' which does not equate evaluation with 
inspection must be established. To these ends, a series of 
staff training activities on evaluation (and in accordance 
with khid f>en processes) is currently in .the advanced plan- 
ning stages, with the first scheduled for December 1977. 

• In conclusion the Division feels it has some exper- 
iences, both suqcessful and less-successful, to share with 
other countries who attempt, in practice, to put their 
literacy goals within reach of the individual. Specifically, 
these experiences relate to programme planning, curriculum 
and materials, and instructional and teacher training^ro- 
cesses. While the Division*f eels it still has much to \earp 
in these areas, it would be most interested to learn fj/om 
others' experiences in programme evaluation. 
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^ Appendix I 

The Functional Literacy Curriculum 



L Agriculture 



Eritting vMafe conditfcw 



Potential problems 



Curriculum concepts 



1. Mott people engaged in aari- 
culture arc not ptoud of their 
occupation. 




2. Mott farmers are not aware of 
the sources where they can 

, get information on improved 
techniques, seeds, etc. 



! vfllagers have 

t attitude* to- 
, they are 
>seek 

other work than to try 
to find ways of becom- 
ing more successful 
farmers, 

2. Most farmers use tradi- 
tional agricultural tech- 
niques and do not 
attempt to improve on 
them* 



3. fcmny farmers ieave their lands S.Aaricultural production 
idle once they .have finished is low. Farmers do not 
harvest ioeftteir paddy * earn sufficient income. 



4. Farmers do not use fertiliser 4. Poor yield. 



. Most. Thai people are enanged in farm- 
ing! Agricultural products earn more 
income for the country than any other 
industry. The tanner, therefore, u 
important to the countty. 



2. If the fanner follows available advice 
on farming methods, he should be 
able to increase his production. 



3. Farmers should use their land all year „ 
round. By routing crops such as corn 
and other vegetables, farmers can 
increase their incqsjt*. Legumes are 
especially lecomnsended as they help 
sestore certain %ofi nutrients. t 



k because they do not under- 
; aland its value. " 

~*/J * 

5. Fsrasftn do not know the 
various types of and tech- 
niques for using fertiliser. 



The use of fertiliser is 
limited and, when it Is 
used, it is often used t 
im property. 



6. Farmers do not use or know 
how to use chemical fertOizer. 



V 



Tfc 



6. The use of fertiliser is 
limited causing low 
yield and poor sou. 
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4. Man eats fo^. Hen consumes fertil- 
iser. Fertiliser* food for plants, 
Helping plana to stow better. 

5. There are two general types of fertil- 
isers, chemical and natural. 

, Natural fertiliser includes decomposed 
and green manure. Readily available 
natural fertilisers provide food for 
plants. Manure should not be used 
fresh. 4t should be allowed to decom- 
pose or ferment. Chemical fertilizer 
should be used under a i 
osrectsoo. 

. Chemical fertiliser should be applied 
three times: at the time of growing 
seedlings, at pk>ughing and raking, 
and before the plants bear grain which 
can be eaten or used to grow new 
rice stalks. 

Too much chemical fertiliser causes 
sod acidity and wastes money; too 
littW application is Ineffective. 
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I. Agriculture (cont'd) 



Existing village conditions 



Potential problems 



Curriculum concepts 



7 .^Farmers burn rice stalkj after 7. 
the harvest to make plough- 
ing easier. 

S. Most farmers grow the same 8, 
kind of rice for years, because 
they do not realize that dif- 
ferent varieties of rice have dif- 
ferent qualkieajand yields. 

9. Farmers, in general, do not 9. 
. take measures to eradicate 
pests and insects which 
destroy their crops. 

10. Section currently under revi- 
sion. Original condition con* 
cerned the spacing of rice 
seedlings during transplant- 
ing. However, with new rice 
varieties, the question. of 
spacing may no loager be 

a problem. t 

1 1 . Farmers still do not use tech- 1 1 . Low yield 
niqucs which increase crop 
yjckf: the application of fer* 

^tilizer, eradication of pests, 
and proper use of srrigation , 

1 2. Insecticide can cause illness 
and death for both people 
and animals if the users do 
not follow the instructions 
re Is ted to necessary precau- 
tions, proper equipment, 
and proper storage. » 



Rice stalks can become 
natural fertilizer. 



. The potential yield of 
agricultural crops is 
greater than the actual 
yield. 

. Oops are ruined by 
pests and insects. 



7. Burning rice stalks destroys a source 
of topsoil nourishment, but should be 
done when mice, aphids and other * 
pests exist. 

8. Good seeds produce more rice. Good 
seeds can be identified by characteris- ' 
tics such as long, straight, hard and 
unchalky grains. 

A solution of 5 kilos of salt in 4 gallons 
of water should be used to test the qual* 
^Ity of seeds. Rice seeds which sink are 
strong and will grow fast; these should 
be selected for seedlings. 



9. Seeds should be treated with insecti- 
cides before storage. 



12. Users of the fertilizer 
may be poisoned and . 
die. 



1 1 . The eradication of pests, insects, and 
phnt disease} proper use of irrigation; 
arui proper application of fertilize! 
will enable the rice to grow well and 
yield a better gram. 

1 2. The proper use and dangers of insecti- 
cides and other disease killing drugs 
should be thoroughly understood 
before application. These chemicals 
should be well kept away from people 
and animals. 

1 S. People should learn how to use medi- 
cine and how, to store it so that it 
does not endanger people or animals. 
Insecticides used on rice crops are 
dangerous. Before spraying, we should 
check that the sprayer does not leak. * 
While spraying, we should stand up- 
wind and cover out noses and mouths . 
with a cloth. After, spraying, we should 
not smoke and should take a bath with 
soap. Also, we should wash our clothes 
thoroughly. 

1 4. A thin rice sulk, caused by 1 4. Low yield and poor 1 4. When the rice is bearing its spike, care 



IS. People do not know how to 
i use medicine and first aid 

techniques, nor how to store 

medicine safely. 



IS. People can become ill 
from improper or acci- 
dental use of medicine, 
and even die. 



a shortage of water when 
trie rice is bearing its spike, 
results in low yield. 



quality of rice. 
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must be taken to keep water at the 
proper level; otherwise a low yield and 
poor quality of grain will result. 



Appendix I; Functional literacy curriculum 



I. Agriculture (cont'fj) 



Existing village condition 



Potential problems 



Curriculum concept 



15. Harvestings* the wrong time 
causes knrquahty rice. 



15. Low quality rice. 



1 5. Spikes are full-grown when the lower 
part of each spike turns yellow and 
the end part to the middle of the leaf 
turns dry. 

Reaping before the grain becomes 
fully developed results in a thin, easily 
broken grain. Over -ripe spikes yield 
less rice, for many grains may fall off 
before reaping. 



1 6. Carelessness during harvest- 
ing and storage causes differ- 
ent grades of grains to be 
J^d; thif lowers the 
quality of the rice. 

1 7. A barn which 0 dtrty%nd 
has much moisture causes 
diseases to develop in (he 
rice grains, breeds insects 
and makei the rice rot. 



IS. Farmers do not use labour 
saving devices because of 
their high prices. They do 
not knew how to combine 
their capital to purchase 
machines for ploughing, 
threshing, and pumping 
water. 



16. A poor quality of rice 1 6. Quality rice, which cani>e sold at good 
t educes profits. prices and is in demand, must contain 

only one grade of grain, not a mixture, 
and be clear* of soil, pieces of rice 
stalks, and other foreign matter. 



1 7. Rice stored 4 in a dirty, 
humid bam can carry 
disease. Insects and 
mice damage the qual- 
ity of rice. 



18. Limited utilization of 
agricultural labour- 
saving machines causes 
a waste of manpower 
and low yields. 



17. Barns should be clean and sprayed for 
smoked with insecticides before stor- 
ing paddy in them. This protects the 
paddy from diseases, insects and mice. 
Moisture may cause diseases in rice 
grain, which can result in death for 
those who consume it. 

1 8. Labour-saving devices, such as tractors ^ 
and threshing machines are more 
efficient than manual -labour; they 

" save time, energy and contribute to 
greater productivity. 
Farmers can join together to buy 
machines which will help reduce the 
purchase cost for each individual 
farmer* 



II. Health 


Existing village conditions 


Potential problems 


Curriculum concepts 



2. 



1 . Most villagers do not take 
adequate precautions against 
sickness; this is an obstacle 
to earnings living, 

2. Most people do not realise 
the importance of nutrition 
and cleanliness for pttod 
health. Insufficient consump- 
tion of food causes illnesses. 
Unhygienic and untidy sur- 
roundings also can be a 
source of illness. 

3. The same food is eaten every 3. Eating with no cons id 3 
day, just to prevent hunger but era t ion of its nutritional 



1 . Illness causes unhappi- 
ness and creates an 
.obstacle for earning a 

Irving. 

2. People eat unbalanced 
diets and live in un- 
sanitary surroundings. 



. Health is the most important treasure; 
healthy people ar,e happy and are able 
to earn a better living. 

An unbalanced diet, communicable 
diseases and an unsanitary environ- 
ment cause sickness in people*. 



Eating the nutritious foodi the body* 
needs makes men and women healthy 
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i II. Healrfk (cont'd) 



Existing village conditions 



Potent ml problems 



Curriciflum concept! 



f without considering its nutri- 
tional value. For example, 
when nutritiouf fruits are 
abundant, people often 
ignore t^eW. 

4. People do not know alterna- 
tive sources for needed nutri- 
ents, such as protein. For 
example: green beans, pea- 
nuts, or soya beans can 
replace meat. 

5. People enjoy eating partially' 
cooked or raw meat and fish 
dfches such as Lab, Luc, Goy. 
They bite the taJtc and believe 
such dishes are^iutritious* 

r 

6. Most people regard fruit as 
unimportant to their health. 
When eaten, fruits arc not 
thoroughly washed, but just 
brushed off by hand. 



value may cause 
malnutrition. 



, People consume an In- 
adequate amount of 
protein. 



, Partially or uncooked 
meat and fish can carry 
parasites such as trichi- 
na fe liver fluke , and ^ 
tapeworms. 

6. Insufficient consump- 
tion of fruit and vege- 
tables which provide 
important body ^ 
nutrients. 



»li*c 
i andndy 



7 . Poor sanitation breeds 
that proper sanitation antffldy mosquitoes, rats, and 
surroundings can prevent illness, flies which carry dtsea- 
SpecificaUy, illness can be caused ses harmful to humans, 
•by wearing dirty clothes, improper 
storage of mosquito nets, and 
improper garbage disposal. 



and strong. A person's daily food 
should include rice, meat, eggs, 
vegetables and fruits. 



4. Eating meat and eggs .makes men and 
women heahfcund strong; increasing 
their immurur^atainst disease. When 
meat and eggs are not available, green 
beans, soya beans and peanuts can be 
usee] instead. 

5. Meat and fish are apt to contain germs 
or parasites such as trichina, tape worms, 
and liver flukes, it is therefore recom- 
mended that meat should not' be eaten 
raw, but should be cooked well so that 
germs and parasites will be efcminatcd. 

6. Vegetables and fruit are important to * 
us; they make our bodies fresh and 
strong, our complexion fair, and*they 
help regulate bowel movements. Daily 
consumption of vegetables and fruit is 
recommended, but washing is necessary 
before eating. 

7. A home which, is dean is a comfort- 
able place to live and is free from 
disease. An untidy, dirty home, with 
garbage, animal excrement, and holes 
of water in the ground, is a breeding ' 
place for mice, flies and mosquitoes 
which cause diseases. 



8. Villagers go to the bathroom 
wherever convenient; they see 

* no need to have lavatories 
inside the house. , 

9. People raise animals under* 
neath their houses. 



8. The absence of using 8 
lavatories causes com- 
municable diseases such 
as dysentry, cholera 

and intestinal fluke. 

9. Keeping animals under 9 
the house causes dirti- 
ness and unclean air, 
and breeds mosquitoes. 



A lavatory, convenient for use any 
time; should be provided and be free 
of bad odour and flies, hence from 
intestinal worms. 



1 0. Most people build wells im- 1 0. Improper well con- 
properly. They do not know / struct ion causes * 



A cattle/enclosure or fowl house 
Ishouidrnot be kept under the house, 
XgOC may cause dirtiness, bad odour, 
and disease, and make a nuisance. 
Pens should be made away from the 
house; however, if it is necessary to 
make them under the houae, they 
should always be kept thoroughly 
clean. 

10. A good well should be about SO metres 
* from a lavatory, should be buih with 
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fealth (cont'd) 



Existing village conditions Potential problem 



Curriculum concepts 



*-*the correct distance from 
the lavatory to locate*the 
well, to ensure dean water; 
do not use the proper means 
to fetch the water; and do not 
cover the weD to protect the 
water from fitter and other 

dirty objects. * 

t / 

S^ Because it is convenient, 
^^st people throw litter m 
into tjfie riverf of canals. 



communicable diseases 
such as dysentry and 



11 




, litter thrown in the 
canals makes the 
water dirtf knd thai- 
low. Such, water can 
breed contagious 
diseases. 



1 2. People often sell diseased 1 2. 
animals as food, because * 
. they do not want to waste 
the meat. However, they_do 
•not realize that this may 
cause disease in humans. 



1 3. Moit people do not know 15. 
how to prevent diseaie nor 
hpw to make use of hospital 
and public health facilities. 
People are brought for treat- 
ment only after illness occurs. 




The meat; 
animals con 
and bacteria i 
cause communicable 
disease if consulted. 



0 



£4 



People may die 
because wey do not 
know how to prevent 
disease nor how to 
make use of hospital 
and public health 
facilities. 



13. 



14. Because leprosy, yaws and 
tuberculosis were believed to 
be incurable diseases, people 
with these diseases have been 
left alone arid not treated. 
Still today, villager* are-uiv 
i sure of the proper treatment 
for these diseases and of how 



14. People with leprosy, * 14 

\ yaws, tuberculosis are 
^ not properly treated. ^ 



casings, and should be covered to guard 
against dirt. To bring up water, one 
receptacle should be^ftovided especial- 
ly for this purpose. Water taken from 
such dm/ell is suitable for drinking. 



litter, dead animals and Other things" 
should not be thrown in rivers, springs, 
canals or marshes, because they may 
make the water dirty, make theriver 
bed shallow, and cause communicable 
diseases.' Places should be provided ^3 
for^colkyfa titter^ tnen it-should 09 
buried, burnt or used as decomposer 
fertilizer.. 

Diseased animals should not be Sold 
or used as food* for. they can cause 
communicable disease. Dead animals 
should be "buried or burnt. For bury- 
ing, the dead animal should be placed/, • 
in a hole at least one metre deep and 
should be sprinkled with lime and ash 
before covering with soil. 

V . • ^ 

As a precaution against 4|Kase.innoc- ff 

illations and vaccinations shoulfSe 
taken as often as official notices 
recommend. , 1 ^ 
During severe epidemics such as cholera 
or typhoid, sick persons should be 
brought to the hospital at once and 
quarantined. 

. Excrement of the sick persons should 
be sprinkled with germicide, lime or - 
ash, and should be buried to prevent 
further spreading of the disease. 
Qothes and other articles should be 
boiled to kill disease germs. 

• * 
Leprosy, yaws, tuberculosis, and 

venereal disease. can be cured. Persons 
with the disease should be brought to 
a health centre, or hospital. Sharing 
food and articles with others must be 
avoided to prevent further spreading 
of the disease. 



i 
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II. Health (cont'd) . \ 



Existing village conditions 



Potential problem! 

*- 



Curriculum concept! 



■to recognize their symptoms. t 
They also do not realize that 
fey snaring articles with others, 
illness can be transmitted. 



15 



45. 



People view being bitten by 
asmad dog at a common life 
occurrence. Therefore, they 
do not realize its potential 
dang er and do not tee $c 
necessity for having rabies 
injections. ' % 

•* a. 

1 6. If they do not plan, couples ' 1 6. 
have problems^ ter marriage 

in matters of clothing, feed- 
ing, and providing for their 
famines and homes. If parents 
and children do not eat pro- 
perty, they will havf poor 
.health and the children may 
toot be able to go to aeeond* 
* try ichool. 

1 7. Before marriage today men 17. 
and women do not go to the 
doctor for. a physical exami- 

* « natpxi. They do not know 
that disrate* such at syphilis 
and tuberculosis are hereditary 
and can cause their children to 
be unhealthy, both physically 
and mentally. 4 

1 8. Some couples want to have 1 8. 
a limited number of children 

to suit their economic situa- 
tion, but do not know where 
to seek advice on how to do 

r JO. * «•* 



People bitten by mad 
dogs may contract 
rabies, which cannot 
be treated. 



15 



Children are not 
cared for. 



ot^ll 16. 



Hydrophobia is a severe disease; there 
is no real cure, but injections can pre* 
vent it. Anyone who is bitten by a 
mad dog or cat, or by an animal even 
suspected of rabieses ho uld be brought 
at, once to the health centre or hospital 
for treatment. * 

Before marriage, preparation and plan; 
ning related to earning a living, having 
babies, and caring for arid educating 
children will help a family to live wefl 
and to stay healthy. v 



Undetected diseases, 
such as syphilis and 
tuberculosis, dfn be 
transmitted to the 
children. M 



Couples are not cap* 1 8 
able of determining 
the number oi children 
they would like to have. 



19. Some families have too 1 9. B^es arc unhealthy Id 

many children, which cfeatei ' anrother related 
a difficult economic situation, problems, 
unhappiness) unhealthy bab^i, 
and -other kinds of problems. 



Before marriage, men and women 
should go to see the doctor for a 
physical examination. If a disease" 
is detected the woman should 
receiW^ull treatment before con- 
ceiving a baby. Then, the baby 
may be bom healthy and strong. 



. Married couples who are not ready to 
have their first child (because of in* 
sufficient income, physical unfitness 
for pregnancy, or the desire to post- 
pone pregnancy) ; those desiring to 
have a iimite^ number of children; 
or 'those who wish to stop bearing 
children can choose a birth control 
method suitable for them with the 
advice of the* maternity office, 
heattl^centre or hbspital. 

. A family of moderate size U a happy 
family » with a better m easts of living 
and better care for its children. 
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II. Health (cont'd) 



Existing village conditions 



Potential problem* 



Curriculum concepts 



20; Frequent pregnancy causes 
both mother and baby to be 
unhealthy, thin, a^d pale. 

21. BeWta^pf untfllsned mid- 
wifes, giving birth is often 
dangerous in the village and 
may result in death for the 
mother and for the child. 



1 



22. Villager i usually believe that 
eating meat and fat firing 
• the pregnancy causes diffi- 
culty in childbirth, and that 
hard work ^kes it easier. 



.20, 



21 



23. In the villages, a bamboo 
knife is used to cut the 
umbilical cord. 



24. After gmng bath, most 
* mothers believe that eating 
meat, eggs, and vegetables, 
and drinking milk, cause 
illness. Rice with 

r eaten instead. 



' 25. Mothers often feed their 
new-born babies with in- 
appropriate foodi, such as 
nee, unwashed foc*Land_ 
unboiled water from the 
Veils. 



ERLC 



Mothers and babies 20. Frequent pregnancies cause physical . 

aje unhealthy. unfitness, faster aging and susceptibi- 

lity to sickness; the baby born of such 
mothers will be unhealthy. 

During birth, a mother 21 . A mother who has been pregnant for 
and herjphild are sus£ two months should receive a physical 
ceptlhle to dangtali »v examination isd advice on health 



22. Good food during 
pregnancy results in 
a healthy baby. 

pregnant woman 
'should do some work 



22 



P in order to keep her 
physically fit, but 
should not work hard. 
She should also take 
care not to fall down 
nor to be struck with 
anything which might 
cause her to abort. 



care. For safety's sake, a pregnant 
mother should bear h£ child under 
the care of the doctor, nurse, midwife, • 
or a traditional midwife who has been 
officially trained. 

Eating good food helps to strengthen 
a pregnant woman and ease the birth 
of her baby. Food suitable for a preg; ^ 
nant woman includes: meat, eggs> 
beans, vegetables and fruit. * 



2i. Using a'bamboo knife 23. Using a bamboo knife or an ordinary 



to cut the umbilical 
cord may cause an 
infant to contract 
tetanus, which brings 
death. 



24. An unhealthy mother 
produces milk that is 
small in quantity and 
not nutritious. 



25. OUdren miy easily 
contract disease and 
become unhealthy. 



knife to cut the umbilical cord of the 
new-born baby may cause tetanus, 
because germs may enter the child's 
body through the cord. Instead, scis- f 
sors boiled for at least ha}f an hour 
should be used for this purpose. 

24\ For one month after giving birth to 
her baby, a mother should not work 
hard so that she may regain her strength 
, and her womb may return to its place. 
A mother who has given birth should . 
eat nutritious foods, for instance: 
meat, milk, eggs, vegetables, and**, 
various fruits, which help to give 
strength to the baby through its 
mother's milk. 

2$. A •new-born baby should drink only 
mother's milk and" boiled water, for 
other food is too difficult to digest 
and may cause stomach problems. A 
' child who is over ttf^paonths old — 
can driven soft foods which are 
% 
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IL Health (cont'd) • . 

Existing village conditions Potential problems 



Curriculum concept i 



26. Most mothers do not know 
the proper way to breast 
feed then- babies. Mother* 

^ do jjot dean their breasts 
berate feeding or use un- 
clean water to do so. Some- 
times they save left-over 
milk to give to their babies. 

27. Babies under one year old 
are not taken to jthe public 
health service or hospital 
for necessary innoculatsons. 



28. Children are not protected 
from being bitten by mos- 
quitoes because parents do 
not realize that this is a 

^^»^rce*of illness. 

29. Most children like to put 
their fingers, seeds, pins ^ 
and coins in their mouths. 



SO. Most children m the village 
dp not use soap to wash 
their bodies and hair, do 
not use a tooth brush, and 
bck clothing. 



26. Improper breast 
ing may cause illness 
to the babies. 



fee<^26, If 



easily digestible, such as ground nee, 
mashed egg yolk, ground rice with vege- 
tables soup, fruit juice, and ripe bananas. 



the baby is breast fed, breasts should 
be cleared before* feeding. If powdered 
milk is used, the bottle and nipple 
should be cleaned with boiling water. 

Milk should be prepared in proper 
quantity. Left -over milk may cause 
stomach problems and should not be 
used. 



27. Babies are susceptible 27. Babies should be taken to the health 



to and may contract 
diptheria, tetanus, 
and whooping cough 
which caus^death. 



28. Children may catch 
ma lax a and hemor- 
rhagic fever through 
mosquito bites. . 



centre or hospital for necessary innoc- 
illations. 

When the baby is three months old, 
vaccinations against diptheria* tetanus 
and whooping* cough should \t had. 
A b^»y less than one y earmold is espe- 
cially susceptible to such dts 



28. A baby who has been bitten by roos- 

bites, babies should sleep under the 
mosquito net during the day and at 
night. 



auitoes may catch malaria or hemor- 
rhagic fever. To prevent mosquito * 



29. Children may catch* 
the diseases or be 
harmed by the ob- 
jects they put in then- 
mouths. 



50. Not using soap when 
taking a bath leaves 
the body unclean and 
causes skin infections. 
Lack of clothing causes 
lung diseases. 



29. Hngcvails and toenails should be 
cut. A child should not be allowed 
to put- his hand or anything else in 
his mouth, for this may cause de- 
formed teeth and disease. Fruit seeds, 
pins, and coins, also should not be 
put in a child's mouth because they 
may be swallowed and cause the 
child to suffocate. § 

50. Babies should have a bath with soap 
at least once a day, and ^should have 
their hair occasionally washed. Thisttfl 
will help to keep their bodies clean, r 
and free from skin disease. 

Babies should always wear clothes 
to keep themselves warm and healthy. 
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III. Economics 



Existing village condition* 



Potential problem 



Curriculum concepts 



1. In general, only the head o^ 
the ramify works to earn 
money for the entire fami- 
ly'* needs^Thi* is t waste of ' 
man power. 

* 

2. After t|* rice harvest, farm- 
en do not use their months 
of free time productively. 
They enpge in aamblmg 
activities such as cock fights, 
bufl fights, or fkh fights, ' 
rather than Wo me indus- 
tries such as carving, weaving 
or pottery, which could help 
to increase theij incomes. 
Non-productive use of free * 
time contributes to famfly 
poverty. 

3. Agricultural produce, such 
as* bananas and pineapples, 
which is not consumed or 
sold is often thrown awav. 
People do not know how \ 
make^ried bananas or pre- 
served pineapples* so that 
the surplus fruit may be 
used productively., 

4. When establishing commo- 
dity prices, villagers do not 
consider the cosUof invest- 
ment and labour. They accept 
the middle man's offering 
price without question so 
that their commodities can 
be sold quickly. 



5. Farmers today work indepen- 
dently ; they do not assist 
each other nor work cooper- 
atively on a specific project* 
Instead of helping each other 
Jpipte thesr farms, people 
depend on the mm- Instead* 
of jnmiasj together to buy % 
fertilizer and machines, peo- 
ple buy them independently; 

- which is much mote expensive. 



I. A% the members of a 
Canary capable of work- 
ing to augment family 
income do not do so. 



2.. if a farmer's free time 
is useenfoductivery 
for him»cnan3nb fam- 
ily, harmony, as well as 
better economic condi- 
tionSjCan be achieved. 
4 



\ 

S. Surplus food which 
could be preserved 
is often thrown away. 



o 

uc 



. Villagers tell their pro- 
duce for prices which 
are too low. • 



5. ft^Ttfrt fanners do not 
are 
chase 

labour-saving machines 
jo assist in their work. 
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. A family must have sufficient income 
to live well The larger the family, the 
greater the expense. Everyone able 
should help to earn the family income, 
so the ramify can live as comfortable 
as possible. 

!. The major portion of Thailand's in- 
come is derived from agriculture. In 
addition, other fields contribute to 
the wealth of our country, including 
textiles, wood carving, weaving, pot- 
£ry, lacquer work, umbrella making 
etc. If free time is spent on such acti- ^ 
vines a family may gain a greater 
income. 



3. Income can be increased through 
making and selling processed as^cul- 
tural products such as: dried and 
mashed bananas, cotton cloth, oil 
from cotton seeds, and fertiliser or 
animal food from seed residues. 



4. To let commodity prices, producers 
should take trtfo account their initial^ 
cost of investment and if Met urn. 
Their profit should provide enough 
for spending and for further invest- 
ment. 

The cost of investment i n cludes the 
following items: land, material and 
equipment, labour, construction, etc. 

5. farmers may pool their capital or 
labour for the purposes of investment, 
purchasing, and generally improving 
their work. 
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III. Economics (cont'd) 



; village condition* 



Existing \ 

jjkh one scus bis own pro- 
duce to the middle man, 
who m most cases is 
unfa* to the fanner. 



Potential problems 



Curriculum concepts 



6. Most ; testers do not know 
how Ak banks. They bor- 
row money from private 
money-tenders, agreeing to 
pay them back in paddy. 
However after the harvest, 
-some farmers go bankrupt 
because all their paddy must 
be used to cover the* debt* 

L Farmers continue to grow 
the tame crops, even when 
the market demand for such 
product! has drmmiabed or 
disappeared. Therefore, tome 
times the produce cannot be 
•old". 

pother problem u that once 
farmers receive s high pnee 
for a certain crop, everyone 
grows the mme crop and 
creates s market surplus. 

8. Most farmers do, not have * 
facilities for storing their 
produce before selling it. 
Therefore, when the middle 
man's buyers offer s price, 
the farmers are obliged to 
accept it even though it ts 
low. For example, a farmer 
may get 25 sa tangs per egg 
from s buyer, but one bant 
if he sells it in the market. 

9. Thai people like luxury and 
cotefort* They drink sifter 
work and would buy a re- ' 
frigerator instead of chang- 
ing from a thatch to galva- 
nized zinc roof or making 
other household improve- 
ments. They spend money 
uneconomic* thy and frivo- 
lously. 



6. Money lenders charge 
high interest rates, 
which reduces the 
money available for 
farmers to live on and 



6. When borrowing money, less interest 
is charged by banks than by private 
money-lenders. By using banks, unfair ^ 
treatment can be avoided. 



7. Produce cannot be sold 7. The price of any product is dependent 
because farmers do not oft the consumers* demand for and the* 1 
available supply of the product. A 
targe supply will cause' falHng of prices. 
Producers should follow price move- 
menu in the market or in government 
sources in order to make decisions on 
their levels of production according 
to market demand. These products 
are likely to get a good price. 



recognize consumers 
demands, and adjust 
their production to 
them. . 



8. Farmers get low prices 
for their produce. 



8 Selhr^ goods that will, pass through 
many mxidlemcn trf^QS^SJStthinf, the 
retail market will ^^BfHfe^P^^* 
for each middlema«Hj^Hgg|^jSj 

^should deal with theim5o*fi^ 
closest to the retail market. 



, Spending money on 9. 
luxuries creates poverty 
and limits the improve- 
ments of one*s standard 
of living. 

Such spending also 
leaves no money for 
e m e rg encies or other 
, needs which may arise. 



Food, Nothing, medicine, shelter, 
education and so on, are necessary 
for living and must be provided 
through money earned. It is there-, 
fore necessary to budget money for - 
these things, and to save the rest for 
necessities which may arise. 



9 
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III. Economics (cont'd) 



Existing village oondttaoof Potential problems 

When earning enough money, 
people do not save any for 
'future needs such at sictaesj 
% tbejr emer g enc ies. There- 
fore, some suffer, take only 
local medicine, or eves die 
because there is not enough 
money for hospital or pub- 
lic health expenses. 

The wages of labour do not 
o increase at price* increase; 
therefore labourers cannot 
save money, 



Curriculum concepts 



10. Most people keep their 
money at borne or exchange 
it for gold. Money not de- 
posited m a bank fcarT%e 
lost through theft or fire. 



10, People lose money 
because of burglars 
and fire. 



10. Keeping mone> at home ts not safe 
because it may be stolen. Therefore, 
money should hf kept in government 
savings banks or private banlss. In this 
way, one will also receive extra mono 
through interest. 



IV. Civics 



Existing village conditions Potential problems 



Curriculum concepts 



L Jne care and education of 
village children is unsatorac- 
tory. Parents often spoil their 
children and do not teach It 
them to be moral cltixentu 



2. House* m the village are 
untidy* dirty, and lack care 
and d^orsfion. 



3. Villagers do not co-operate 
oa public works such as: 
construction of roads ar 
the village, wefts, schools, 
shelters* bridgei and the 
care of public properties. 



r 



1 . Youngsters do not e 
' conduct thesr bvei for' 
, the benefit of them- 
selves or society. 



2. ArD, unpleasant errvi* 
rofuaent ts not a good 



. Public property is 
, destroyed and urf- 
surtable for use. 
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1. A happy family ts the family in whi< h 
every member knows hts duty and 
assumes ha responsibility, for instance, 
parents should take care of child -rear, 
ing and educating; children shoy d 
help their parents with household 
work and earning a living, and should 

s behave nicely. 

2. Beaut if ication of the home through 
growing flowers and decorating trees 
or making fences from wood and 
trees helps to bring the family enjoy - 

/mem and happiness. 

S. The progress of a village is dependent 
on the cooperation its members have 
given f or buflding village roads, wells, 
schools, monks' dwellings, tetnpk 
balk, bridfes, etc. These properties 
bring progress and comfort to the 
village and belong to everyone. Since 
everyone is the owner of public pro- 
perty, he should treat h with care. 
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IV. Gvics (cont'd) 



txirting village conditions' 



PoterUjal problems 



Curriculum concepts 



4. Deforestation has increased 
in visages. Peofflrc do not real- 
ise the importance of forests 
'for creating ram and prevent* 
tog floods. 



4. Valuable forests have 
been destroyed. There- 
fore, great floods and 
timber shortages might 

occur in the future. 



5. People do not' separate sick 
and healthy iwimk, and 
they »eil animals which have 
died of i communicable 
disease for food or give them 
toothers. 

6. In some villages* disabled 
people are left st home or 
left to wander around and 
no attempt » made to help 
them to hve {ike normal 
people. 



7. Villageri are not aware of 
the duty of the phuyasban 
(headman of the village) and 
the Kamnan. Therefore, they 
do not seek advice from these 
officials nor do they realise 
their responsibility for select- 
ing suitable phuyasban. 



ft. Akhongh Thailand has a * 
democratic form of govern* 
mesrt, most villagers stffl re* 
ptrd government officials as 



4. Natural resources, such as lakes and 
forests, are public property and are 
meant for common use. We should 
make proper use and take proper 
care of them. 
Forests provide moisture and prevent 
floods. Gutting and burning trees is 
^ one cause of drought. Durinf heavy 
rains, land erosion and floods can 
%use loss of hfe and property. 
Springs (and other sources of water) 
* ' provide water to rice fields when dams 

are constructed across them. Those 
, who live upstream should not make 
use of the water solely for themselves, 
for it may deny water for those living 
downstream. 

5. Animals which have 5. Domestic animals, with severe commu- 



died of disease might 
transmit the disease to 
the people who con- 
sume thesr meat and 
cause them sickness 
or death. 

6. Disabled people have 
to depend upon others 
for assistance. 



7. People do not know 
how to select a good 
phuyasban. 



racable diseases should be eradicated 
so that otner animals may remain free 
from contamination. Prompt eradica- 
tion of sick animals is\n indication 
of one*s concern for the community. 



6. A family with members physically or 
mentally handicapped by blindness, 
deafness, disabled umbs,rSrurasthensB, 
or feeble minded ness should take 
proper care of such persons. Services 
from foundations, organisations, and 
government agencies are available for . 
these persons; for example, schools 
for the deaf, schools for the blind, 
schools for the feeble-minded. 

* 

7. The Kamnan is the head of the tambol 



(a group of villages). The phuyasban 



8. There ss a gap between 
the people and govern- 
ment officials. People % 
do not make use of 

64 _ 



is the head of a village. The kamnan 
and phuyasban are official representa- 
tives in the tambol and the village 
respectively. 

Election of a well-behaved, honest, 
' devoted person to the post of phuyai* 
ban will help bring progress to the 
village. 

8. The governor a the head of province; 
the district officer ( nai amphur) is 
the head of the district. Both the 
governor and the nai amphur a rc 
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IV. Gvicsftont'd) 



.Existing village conditions 



iVteiidal problems 



Curriculum concepts 



.They hold 
these offickU in awe tad are 
frightened to seek the^a out 
for advice. 



apis^because 
Uhistofcafc 



9. feople Bve far ap 
of geographical, 
and governmentaJ copdhiom 
and because of ^sufficient 
means for communication. 
People who live along Thai; 
land's border do not some- 
tones know to which coun- 
try they belong. 

* 

10; Most people stnl believe 
that elected representatives 
trt responsible for the con- 
struction of weDs, schools, 
houses for monks, shelters 
for thc^rillage and temples. 
Some also believe that re- 
presentatives can distribute 
things to the villagers. There- 
fore, the election of repre- 
sentatives often rests upon 
their promises to get money'' 
frorfS the government for 
construction in the village. 

1 1 . People still do not know 
laws such as those related 
to compfttory education, 
bsrth and doth registration, 
tax payment, marriage been 
sing, identification cards, ^ 
and reporting on commu- 
nicable diseases. 



the* right to obtain 
services from the 
officials so as to im- 
prove their lives. 

9. National unity does 
not exist. 



10. 



Unfit representatives 
who not work for 
the country are elect- 
ed by the people. 



responsible for seeing to it that govern- 
ment services reach the people and for 
pr o viding for their welfare. Villagers 
should co-operate with officials to 
improve their village and province. 

9. Thailand has 71 provinces. Bangkok, 
the capital, is the home of the King 
and the Queen and is the seat of the 
government. 

We love Thailand because Thailand is 
our country. 

We love and respect the King and the 
Queen, because the King is the head, 
of the State and both are the centre 
of unity for Thai people. 

10. Thailand ts an independent country 
and has a democratic form of govern- 
ment) that a, government in which 
popular participation is possible by 
means of the election of representa- 
tives. Those who are entitled to vote 
should go to the polls and do so.A 
representative should be elected be- 
cause he or she possesses knowledge, 
ability, good behaviour, honesty 
and pub lie -minded n ess, needed to 
Deform the duties of legislating 

and of administrattve^tontrol. 



11. 



Because people do not 
live according to the 
law, problems exist 
mad tninistehng the 

country* 



1L A person should obey the law so that 
the country may exist in peace and 
order. The following duties are re- 
quired of a Thai citizen: 

- enrolment in compulsory 
education 

- entrance to military service 

- notification of birth, death and 
change of address 

- payment of taxes to the State 

- registration of marriage 

_ - possessing and carrying an sden^ 
1 ti/katkm card 

- notification of severe commu- 
nicable diseases -r 

- notification of incidents en- 
dangering the public welfare. 
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IV. Civici (contM) 



Existing vfllage conditions 



Potential problems 



concept! 



1 2. When they have free time 
vflEVfcn do not do »ny thing 
bttf drink, go out, and spend 
money » which arc unneces- 
sary and not useful sctrvitie*. 



13. Sometimes adult behaviour 
v an obstacle for teaching 
children to be food citizen*. 
Adults may provide a bad 
example through immoral 
words and deeds men as 
cheating. 

«• 

1 4. Many vmmgert sre illiterate. 
Therefore, printed mater- 
ials distrmuted by govern- 
ment agencies cahoot be 
understood and have no 
practical use for improving 
living conditions. / 



12. Spending free time 
frivolously causes 
physical unfitness, 
arguments, and other 
problems m the com- 
munity. 



1 2. Everyone should make the best use 
of his leisure time by reading, listening 
to the radio, watching TV, working 
on hobbies or playing games so that 
he may stay physically, menially, 
emotionally and socially healthy. 



IS. Aduh behaviour does 1 5. Today's child is tomorrow's adust; 
not set good examples the aduh should set s good example 
for the younger generation so that 
the country v/flU have, better ckizens 
in the future. 



for duUken to become > 
good CTtisrns. / 



14. Written materials, one 14. Literacy b s means to knowledge and 



of the most important 
sources of knowledge 

in the world) cannot be 

utilised. 7 



pleasure, a means by which man can 
make im pr ov ements in himself and 
his occupation, and keep abreast of 
the cha n g in g world, Reading and 
writing should therefore be prac- 
tised regularly. ' 



o 
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u Appendix II 

> 

KEY WORDS USED FOR FUNCTIONAL LITERACY 
IN ADULT EDUCATION WORKBOOK 



, Card No, 



Key ggrds/phraseg 



1 


. occupation 


fanning 


2 


civil service 


improvement 






rotation 


4 


fertilizer 


beans 




paddy stock 


eat 


6 


science 


fertilizer 1 


7 


agricuiLurc 


OQvI LC 


8 


time 


spread 


9 


bum 


dry paddy 






stocks 


10 


s t rain 


good 


11 


seed 


strain 




store 


protect 


13 


young paddy 


water 




stocks 




14 


row 


bush 


** 




. water level 


15 


pest 


16 


grain 


lack (of) 






water • 


17 


harvesting 


y . 


18' • 


directions 




ft 


store 


insecticide 



important 



income 



fertilizer 



fertilizer 



1 



i*ot 



rood 



grain defect 



insecticide 



20 _ fr yo Ex_ cover (fcouth) cover <nose) 



* Underlining indicates repeated keyword/phrase 
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Key woxds/ phrase 8 
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21 


doctor 


examin^ ' * 




22 


silo 


paddy 




2i 


humid 


yellow-grain 




24 


sickness 


unhappiness 




25 


body 


healthy 




26 


benefit 


food 


• 


27 


beans 


eggs 


meat£ 


28 


worms 






\ 

29 / 


wash 


vegetables 


fruit 


30. 


prepare 


marry ^ _ 
body 




31 


examine 


safety 


32 


advice 


to have 


child 


33 


doctor 


nurse 




34 


method 


suitable 




35 


too many 
children 


poor 


enough - 


36 


frequent 
Drecnancies 




age quickly 


37 


mi fivi f pt*v 


> 

cive birth 




38 


food 


pregnant 
* woman 


• 


39 


hard work 


fall . 


abortion 


40 


cut 


navel 




•41 


rest 


uterus 




42 


food 


good 


milk 


43 


mother's milk 


digest 


easy 


44 


wash 


milk bottle 


nipple 


45 . 


auck 


milk 
. — v 

inject J 


left over 


46 


vaccinate 


Children 


47 


net 

* 


protect ™ 
68 


mosquito 



healthy 
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Card No . - Key vords /phrases 



/. Q 
HO 


cut 


nail 








bathe 


shampoo 


children 




50 


income 


leisure time 






51 

9 


change 


goods 






. 52 


decide 


invest 


profit 


• \ 


53 


group 


co-operative 




) 


54 

/ 

' 55 


bank 


interest 




* 


labour-saving 
device 


rice farming 
• 


• 






co-operttive 


purchase 






c 7 


^oods 


produce 


- 


1 


Do 


inf ortnat ion 


price 


goods 


produce 


CO 

jy 


sell y 








60 


, merchant * 


- middle man 




- 


61 


purchase 


goods 


quality 


• 




necessary 
« 


for 


lire 


/ 


63 


save 


deposit 

* 


money 




64 

£ c 
OJ 


housing 
housing 


pleasant 
clean 


comfortable 




00 


toilet * 


protect 


f lies 




67 


smell 


pen 


, patio 


■ 


68 ^ 


water 


well 


- 




69 


throw away 


dirty 






70 


bury 


animal 


dteetf^y, / 




71 


pet 


f*fXT\Y SkoA AllQ 
LUU LflglUUO 










diseases * 






72 


contagious 


vaccinate 








disease's 










separate 


sick person 






74 


clothes ,\ 


household 


germs 






articles 
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75 


doctor 


cure 


* 


• 

76- 


mad dog 


bite 




77 


family 


live well 


eat well 


78 


duty 


father 


mother child 


79 


kindness 


^cripple , 




80 


maintain 


property 


public 


81 


rain^ 


forest 


• 




divide 


water 


dike 


83 


Thailand 


King 


Queen 


84 


capital 






85 


govern 


democracy 


M 


86 


elect 


repr esentat tve 




87 


province 


* 


district 


88 


Karanan* 


Tambon** 


village headman: 9 


89 


respect 


law 




90 


notify 


official 




91 


registration 

m 


tax 




92 


prevent 


danger 


! 


93 


mind 


leisure time 




94 


adult 


example 


quality / 


95 

* 


* Study 


intelligent 




96 


read 


book 


i 




* The administrative head of a Tambon 

** An administrative unit between the district and the village 
consists, on the average, ^of ten villages. 
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Appehdix III ^ ^ 

dXta sheet questionnaire 

- .V 



1. • Nanie * "1 _ ^ Age _ 1 _ Village 

v \ • (approx.) . 7 ; 

, 2. • Harried?. fc When? How many children? 



3. S 



Sep of children -\^8 es - °£ childreA _ 



k\ Hou, long have you been livifig' in tfiis village _ ^ 1 

, in thi« house? • • % 

5. Write your name here' (X if -can t) 

6. (For woijjfen) What utensils do you have in yourjtitchen? ^ 




_ : * ^ #_ 

* 7. Where i^tJj^iearesV school? _v_* . 

Do' your children go to it? ^_ _, # 

8. Where is "the nearest doctor? g 

^ Do y&u* go to hititf For whet? * 

9. 9 Be^ribe^a day in your life; - ' ■ 

_.^jf A- ------ - 



ternoon _ ^ 



^ Evening. - • 1 • 



-a; 



Thailand' 8 functional literacy progvame s * m 

. ■ # v_ 

10. What do you farm in: * 

* Summer _ 

WJftter L _'_ _ _ .L _ 

Rainy seas oil . . _ 

T . s 

11. What foods do you buy in the market? . 

, 1 +_ 

4 • 

/ * • 

12. When do your children start wdrking? . 

Doing 'what:? _ 

13. Describe what you have in your house (furnisnings and 
utensils) - _ 



* 14. Where is your local government? v ^_ 

Who? - _ _ _*_"_ J _ ' 

15. Describe i\ow you cook rice (two *ways) _ _ 



9 

16. Where do you* get water 



% What do you use it for? 



Who brings the watdr to the house? 



4 



How of ten? ^ - 

-4' 

171 Describe how -you feed 's baby ^ ^ . 

' , — r --i-,-- , — - — 

18. (For nen) What *fann utensils d^yoU have? ^ ^_ 

% •. __-_JL * 
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